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NEWS 


T is much to be desired that the Foreign Secretary should from 
time to time give an exposition of British foreign policy in the 
country as well as in the House of Commons, and Mr. Eden’s speech 
to the Scottish Conservative Conference at Glasgow on Wednesday 
was for that reason particu!arly welcome. It is true that Mr. Eden 
was addressing a party gathering, which expected from him some- 
thing in the nature of a pre-election speech, and he did not feel the 
occasion «onvenient for any declaration on such contentious 
questions as the Polish discussions in Moscow on various differences 
of opinion regarding affairs in Rumania. But painting with a broad 
brush he gave his audience a general picture of British foreign policy 


_ in the hundred and fifty years in which three great wars had been 


fought for what is popularly known as the balance-of-power prin- 
ciple, which means, as the Foreign Secretary pointed out, the prin- 
ciple that no single State, or combination of States, whether France 
under Napoleon or Germany under the Kaiser or Hitler, shall 
become so dominant as to enable it to subjugate the Continent. 
The hope today, and Mr. Eden pledged himself to it unreservedly, 
is that the whole world will accept, not for Europe alone, the 
principle that has governed British policy through a century and 
a half, and combine to make domination anywhere impossible. 

It is to achieve that that Mr. Eden and Mr. Attlee are going to 
San Francisco. It would not have generated confidence if the 
Foreign Secretary had said he was going there in a spirit of undiluted 
optimism. He knows the difficulties far too well to count on easy 
and swift decisions. Fortunately certain essential conditions of 
success, most notably the commitments the United States and Russia 
have already undertaken, exist, and so far as Great Britain is con- 
cerned the Foreign Secretary has taken his stand on two sound 
principles, that identity of policy and action with the Dominions 
must be maintained by every means possible, and that foreign policy 
must rest on power. If that is to be described as power-politics, 
power-politics we must have. Too often British diplomacy has been 
abused for its weakness when in fact what was weak was the British 
Army or the British Navy or the British Air Force. The weakness 
of the League of Nations sprang from the same cause, and that is the 
prime defect it is hoped to remedy at San Francisco. President 
Wilson called for government by consent of the governed, 
sustained by the organised opinion of mankind. For a transitional 
period at least it must be sustained by something more materially 
effective than that, and Mr. Eden and General Smuts and the rest 
of the British Dominion delegates. may be counted on to do their 
utmost to see that it is. 


OF THE WEEK 


Debates on Civil Air Policy 

Lucid -statements expounding the Government’s plan for civil 
aviation were made by Viscount Swinton in the House of Lords 
last week and by Sir Stafford Cripps in the Commons on Tuesday. 
On the whole the debate in the Lords was more fruitful in con- 
structive comment than that in the Commons ; in the latter political 
criticisms from the Left and the Right tended to cancel each other 
out and indirectly justify the middle course adopted in the White 
Paper. Labour speakers complained that the scheme left too much 
to private enterprise, while some Conservatives urged that it did not 
leave enough, and that more scope should have been provided 
for initiative and competition. The truth surely is that all the three 
Corporations will have to face fierce competition from foreign 
concerns. The pfovision made for subsidiary companies should 
give opportunities for men with new ideas and militate against a 
rigid uniformity. More to the point was the question whether 
the railway and the shipping companies would really put their 
hearts into the expansion of air travel. Sir Stafford Cripps was 
able to show that under the new conditions, when air travel has so 
obviously come to stay, there was not much doubt about the whole- 
heartedness of the companies, and in any case he had guarded 
against lukewarmness by taking power to approve nominations for 
directorates. The Government has received some deserved com- 
pliments, not only for producing this scheme so quickly. after the 
Chicago and Montreal conferences, but for devising a scheme which 
draws so much on experience of travel-organisation, while ensuring 
an-element of unification under the Minister and through B.O.A.C. 
which will be indispensable in a service based on common training 
and the knowledge acquired in the Air Force, and destined 
to be operated on a foundation of understanding with the Dominions 
and other countries who are in agreement with us. What matters 
most how is that the services should be in a position to operate 
forthwith and that the British aircraft-construction firms should 
as soon as possible get into production and turn out machines 
capable of competing with those produced in America or any other 
country. 


British Colonial Policy 

“The maximum of self-government within the Empire at the 
earliest practicable time ”—that, said Colonel Oliver Stanley, and not 
“ independence,” as urged in America under a complete misconcep- 
tion of the facts, is the British aim for the Colonial Empire. It would 
indeed be a shirking of responsibility if we created 40 independent 
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little States out of people not yet prepared for self-government and 
quite unable to fend for themselves in the world. It is very far from 
being the case that the Colonies are being run for Britain’s material 
advantage. Colonel Stanley stated that only 24 per cent. of the 
imports of the Colonies come from the United Kingdom, while 
they send to the United Kingdom 35 per cent of their exports. The 
yield of all the money invested in the Colonial Empire in the last 50 
years had been about the same as if it had been invested in Govern- 
ment securities. The British Exchequer, so far from getting anything 
out of the Colonies, has undertaken to spend £100,000,000 on them 
in the next ten years. We have given security and law, and we have 
an expanding programme of health, education and social services. 
The policy of this country is to set the Colonial peoples on their 
feet, to raise them out of the low state of civilisation in 
which they now stand, to improve their standard of living, to 
accustom them to the handling of their own problems, associating 
them more and more in administration, and paving the way for 
complete self-government. They could not stand alone now, nor 
should we be studying their wishes if we handed them over to 
others. With the fullest sense of responsibility, in which the House 
of Commons participates, we intend to gv on in a task which is 
increasingly regarded as a trust; and we shall not be deflected by 
insufficiently informed foreign criticism. Co-operation, as Colonel 
Stanley insisted, will be welcome. But the responsibility is ours, 
and we intend to discharge it. 


Less Meat from America 


The Prime Minister did well to put the plain facts about the 
food situation in this country before the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. It has been suggested in certain quarters in- America 
that we hold a reserve of 700,000,000 tons. The actual figure is 
6,000,000, and it is being reduced to the security-minmum of 
4,750,000 by grants to liberated Europe. Partly as a result, the meat 
situation here is serious. We have been able to maintain the 
health of the nation throughout the war, in spite of the smallness 
of the meat ration, by arranging 2 variety of supplies of foods such 
that the diet afforded was a balanced one. A reduction in the meat 
ration would upset that balance, and it may well be doubted whether 
a diet reduced in protein would be sufficient to maintain the high 
physique of the workers. The threat of shortage arises from the 
proposed reduction in Lend-Lease shipments*from the United States 
by 87 per cent. for the months of April, May and June. In 1944 
the United States consumed 16 per cent. more meat than before 
the war, but some of this increase doubtless arose from high con- 
sumption by the armed forces. The United Kingdom in that year 
consumed 19 per cent. less than before the war, but since the forces 
were comparatively well supplied the reduction in civilian con- 
sumption was a good deal more than 19 per cent. The Americans 
suggest that we should fall back on our war reserve stocks; but 
these have already been eaten into by supplies to liberated Europe, 
and, for the rest, since the U-boat and bombing dangers are not yet 
over, the Prime Minister quite rightly refuses to let these be depleted 
to the danger point. Colonel Llewellin does not propose to make an 
immediate cut in the British ration. It is likely that he and Mr. 
Lyttelton will go to America to discuss the whole question of the 
allocation of food supplies to civilian populations and the armies, 
including, of course, the grave needs of liberated Europe. 


Plans for Some Houses 


There is nothing in the White Paper on housing issued by the 
Government this week to allay public anxiety. The estimate of 
immediate post-war needs will be thought by many to be an under- 
statement—namely 750,000 dwellings to provide every family with a 
home, and in addition 500,000 others to take the place of over-crowded 
or condemned houses. How is this shortage of a million and a 
quarter of dwellings to be met? Of permanent houses the maximum 
that can be “ built or building” within two years will be 300,000, 
but only 220,000 of these at most will be completed. We may look 
forward to 30,000 temporary houses from the United States, and 
the production of temporary dwellings will be continued to meet the 
allocation of 145,000 to local authorities. This offers a total of under 
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400,000. For the rest, we are only told that the Government intends 
to press forward with the manufacture of temporary houses to the 
fullest possible extent, and it is by no means clear how this is con- 
Sist2>t with the recent statement that_it was proposed to switch over 
to permanent production. The supplies of labour and materials wil] 
obviously be the governing factors, and labour will be increased by 
special releases from the forces and a scheme of adult training. 
The prospect, to say the least of it, is gloomy. Little is said about 
costs, but it is well to know that the Government intend to contro] 
the price of materials and fitments, and the amount of building 
and repair work done on private account. The utmost vigilance 
will be necessary to prevent profiteering and a big rise in building 
costs such as proved so serious after the last war. 


The Gough Case 


In the trial of Reginald Gough, found guilty of manslaughter, and 
his wife Esther sentenced to prison for neglect, much more was at 
stake than the condemnation of a singularly cruel foster-father and 
the unfortunate woman who was his wife. The killing of the 
13-year-old boy Dennis’ O’Neill has thrown the limelight both on 
the defects of the system for dealing with children taken out of the 
care of parents and on the failure to apply the system which js 
supposed to exist. In the Dennis O’Neill case two local autho- 
rities were concerned—the Newport Education Committee, into 
whose care the O’Neill brothers were placed, and the’ Shropshire 
Education Committee, to whose area they were transferred when 
they went to Gough’s farm. There was some difference of opinion 
between the authorities as to who should be responsible for 
inspection, and there was no inspection between August 23rd and 
December 20th. Although, as the result of a visit on that date, the 
immediate removal of Dennis was recommended,. no steps were 
taken, and on January 9th he died. Statutory rules requiring that 
foster-children boarded out should be examined by a doctor were 
not observed, and there was no visit at the farm by the school 
attendance officer. Undoubtedly under war conditions there are 
exceptional difficulties, caused by the large numbers of children 
deprived of parental care, the dearth of suitable accommodation, and 
the over-working of officials. But even when all this has been taken 
into account the public will not be satisfied till a searching inquiry 
has been made into the procedure in this case, to show not only in 
what respects the authorities failed to discharge their duties, but also 
what further safeguards ought to be provided to ensure the proper 
care of children who are without parents or removed from them. 


New Grammar School Recruits 


One of the immediate effects of the coming into force of the 
Education Act, on April 1st, is that from then on all children deemed 
capable of profiting from secondary education will have access to a 
secondary school, whatever the means of their parents. A circular 
just issued by the Ministry lay§ down the conditions which will be 
applied to direct-grant grammar schools. It lays down that 25 per 
cent. of admissions must be offered free to pupils who have been 
at grant-aided primary schools ; and, in addition, a grammar school 
must be prepared to offer 25 per cent. of places to pupils nominated 
by the education authority if they satisfy the standard of admission, 
and in these cases the fees will be paid by the authority. But even 
in the case of pupils who are admitted to the remaining places, if 
they are day scholars, their parents may apply for a remission of 
fees in accordance with an approved income scale ; and the school 
will be reimbursed by the Ministry. Thus a secondary education 
will become open to every intelligent child in the country, rich or 
poor. His parents will pay nothing if their income (with one child 
only) does not exceed £5 Ios. a week; amd above that income the 
fees will be graduated according to means, the well-to-do paying 
the full amount. The time, of course, will come, and probably soon, 
when the existing schools will not be able to cope with the demand. 
More schools, of various types, will have to be provided. But that 
will take time. Next month, however, the new!y established principle 
begins to operate, and children in large numbers will put their feet 
on the second rung of the educationa! ladder.“ The complete aboli- 
tion of secondary school fees is clearly only a matter of time. 
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THE ELECTION AND AFTER 


NE sentence in the Prime Minister’s recent speech to the 

Conservative Conference deserves quotation for a particular 

reason. 

“ At the head of our mainmast,” said Mr. Churchill, “ we, like 
the United States, fly the flag of free enterprise. We are 
determined that the native genius and spirit of adventure, of 
risk-taking in peace as in war, shall bear our fortunes forward.” 

What is interesting about that perfectly straightforward and uncom- 
promising declaration of principle is that it was uttered just 
twenty-four hours after the Government of which Mr. Churchill is 
the head had launched on the world a civil aviation plan in which 
free enterprise was rigorously and resolutely excluded, and the 
native genius and spirit of adventure, stronger perhaps in our 
young airmen than in any other section of the population, is 
condemned to find expression, so far as flights in the Empire are 
concerned, through one chosen instrument, the B.O.A.C., and in 
the matter of flights at home through one chosen instrument 
controlied by the railways and B.O.A.C. To call attention to this is 
not to claim either that Mr. Churchill’s mainmast principle is 
wrong or that the civil aviation plan is wrong. All it is desirable 
to emphasise is the futility of any attempt to make the issue “ free 
enterprise or controls” a touchstone between parties. All parties 
in fact are in favour of a certain measure of free enterprise, all 
parties recognise the need to maintain a certain number of controls. 


Conservatives, no doubt, tend to lean in one direction and Labour 


in the other, but neither, by the nature of things, can give quantita- 
tive expression to its desires, nor indicate what proportion it 
considers free enterprise and control should bear to one another. 
Such things are not measurable, and any invocation of either 
principle as an election slogan would be so unreal as to convince 
no one and deceive no one. 

Where then are the dividing-lines between parties at the coming 
election to be found? That the election will be fought on party 
lines is a settled matter. The decision of the Labour and Liberal 
Parties to run their own candidates leaves the Conservatives no 
option—nor will it help the Conservatives at all to affect that the 
two other parties are responsible for a breach in the national unity 
at a time of transition from war to peace not much less critical than 
the closing stages of the war itself. There need be no breach in 
the national unity, and there should be none. An immediate rever- 
sion to party government is neither necessary nor likely. That the 
present outworn House of Commons must be renewed is matter 
of common agreement. That it must be renewed by the free 
choice of the electors, including some millions of new voters, is 
almost equally incontestable. That in itself virtually postulates 
an election on party lines, for though it might theoretically be 
possible for every constituency to have before it two or three can- 
didates all committed equally to support of a National Govern- 
ment under Mr. Churchill such a.procedure would be so utterly 
alien to the political traditions of the country that it has only to 
be stated to be dismissed. If the interest of the electors is to be 
stimulated sufficiently to send a reasonable percentage of them to 
the polls it must be by the appeals of rival candidates, sponsoring 
so far as may be rival programmes. 

How far there is scope for rival programmes after 2 period, 
longer than the lifetime of an ordinary Parliament, during which 
all legislation has been carried by agreement is a question worth 
Mr. Churchill last week enumerated the achieve- 
ments of his national all-party Government—the Education Act, 
the Family Allowances Bill, the preparation of a vast scheme of 
national insurance, the proposals for revolutionising the health 
system, a housing programme aiming, as it was announced on 


Tuesday, at the ultimate construction of not fewer than 1,250,000 
dwellings. There is obviously a quarry here from which candi- 
dates of any colour can equip themselves with building-stone or 
missiles, as they may prefer. Conservatives may point to the pro- 
gramme as designating them as apostles of sane progress. Labour 
may legitimately concentrate on “the petty done, the undone 
vast”’ and preach as ardently as ever (possibly, as the Prime 
Minister observed, with some lack of enthusiasm on the part of 
certain of their leaders) the nationalisation of the means of produc- 
tion, distribution and exchange. The application of that doctrine 
to a single industry, coal-mining, is calculated to provide quite 
adequate proof of the reality of party antagonisms in one field at 
any rate; and the future of rail and road transport falls in the 
same category. If the Labour Party makes the running here 
there are spheres in which the rather thinly massed choirs of 
Liberalism may be expected to contribute a few effective notes. 
The citizen as consumer tends often to be a forgotten factor, for 
vested interests exist in both camps in industry ; trade unions on 
occasion can do as much to force up prices as cartels. The 
consumer pays, and is too oftea capable only of questioning 
incoherently and cemplaining inarticulately ; the Liberals, if they 
are true to their name and their tradition (and alive to their elec- 
toral interest), will pledge themselves within all reasonable limits 
to the consumer’s defence. Enough perhaps has been said, though 
much more still might be, to dissipate the fear that an election may 
be unreal because there is no fundamental division of political 
opinion. 

But if the Prime Minister contends that the times are too grave, 
and must be too grave for some years, to make a return to party 

-animosities dnd party acerbity tolerable he is using language which 

every responsible and sober-minded man of every party will 
endorse. The state of Europe, above all the state of Germany, in 
the years immediately ahead is beyond imagination. Almost 
more than material relief the Continent will need sure centres of 
stability, and it is in the creation of that that this country may be 
qualified to make its most essential contribution. Neither in our 
relations with our present enemies nor in those with our present 
allies is any breach in the national unity possible without conse- 
quences alarming to contemplate. The continuity of foreign policy 
may be regarded by this time as accepted doctrine, but this is a 
juncture at which it is a substantial advantage to have it demon- 
strated that the Foreign Secretary is not merely the representa- 
tive of a party, even with the acquiescence of the other party or 
parties assumed. It is much better that Mr. Eden should be going 
to San Francisco with Mr. Attlee than going alone with the tacit 
approval of Mr. Attlee and his Labour colleagues. Again, in ques- 
tions so delicate as may well arise from time to time between this 
country and Russia, or the United States, it is hard to know 
which would be more unhappy, a Conservative administra- 
tion constantly criticised by Labour or a Labour Government 
constantly criticised by Conservatives. In relations with our 
eastern ally, and hardly less with our western, the maintenance 
of a united front, both in form and in substance, is eminently to 
be desired. 

This doctrine accords in all essentials with the Prime Minister’s, 
except in so far as he appears to deplore a contested election at all. 
Events are shaping themselves as it has always seemed both 
probable and desirable that they would. As the election becomes 
imminent Labour and Liberal members of the Government will 
resign, to gain their necessary freedom of action, and Mr. Churchill 
has stated that he will fill the gaps in a predominantly Conservative 
administration by the appointment of any men of ability of any or 
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no party who are willing to serve ; Ministers like Sir John Ander- 
son, Lord Woolton and Lord Leathers—and, notably enough, 
Major Lloyd George—would presumably continue in office. At 
the -election itself political realities will be brought before the 
voters by the appeals of candidates with programmes differing, if 
not in fundamentals, at any rate in emphasis and degree. Any lack 
of radical opposition in programmes will tend to add prominence 
to the personal qualities of the candidates—by no means a 
secondary consideration. The result, it may be hoped, will be the 
election of a new, younger, more vigorous and more imaginative 
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House of Commons, prepared to give general support to a new 
national and all-party Government led by whatever Prime Minister 
the results of the polling may indicate. Mr. Churchill has 
announced that if the verdict of the nation leaves the decision in his 
hands he will form another administration of men of all parties 
to face the great tasks which impend. That declaration ought to be 
an electoral asset in itself, unless the leaders of the other parties 
have the wisdom to say the same. In a free clection, followed by 
a new coalition, lies our best hope of maintaining national unity 
and achieving national recovery, prosperity and stability. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


IELD-MARSHAL SMUTS’S decision to attend the San Fran- 

cisco Conference himself is of the first interest and importance, for 
he will be easily the predominant Elder Statesman of the Conference 
(Mr. Cordell Hull is little younger, but his experience of international 
negotiations is not comparable with the Scuth African Prime 
Minister’s), and as almost the only survivor of the Commission that 
framed the League of Nations Covenant at Paris in 1919, he will 
bring unique qualifications to the debates on the new League. 
I say almost the only survivor, for in addition to Lord Cecil, who 
will not be at San Francisco (nor for obvious reasons will the Italian, 
Signor Orlando), there is at least one other member of the 1919 
Commission alive and active, Dr. Wellington Koo, the Chinese 
Ambassador in London, who is, I believe, going to San Francisco 
to represent his country—one of the Five Great Powers on the 
Security Council—with his Foreign Minister, Mr. T. V. Soong. As 
a young man of thirty-one, Dr. Koo played his part with great 
ability in 1919, and he has acquired wide and varied experience 
since then. General Smuts, it will be recalled, was the originator 
of the mandate principle, though the mandate article of the Covenant 
was drafted mainly by the late Lord Lothian, then Mr. Philip Kerr. 
If the question of a colonial regime comes up at San Francisco, 
General Smuts’s authority to speak on that particular subject will 


be universally recognised. 
7 * ® > 


It needs a powerful imagination to conceive the spectacle that 
Germany will present when the collapse comes and the conditions 
prevailing behind the military fronts are revealed to the world. The 
drop in the male population—perhaps 5,000,000 dead, a number im- 
possible to estimate disabled and prisoners—will be only a minor 
aspect of the tragedy. It will be a country almost without com- 
munications, a country almost without industries, a country in which 
perhaps a third of the population must be homeless, in which whole 
cities like Cologne and most of Berlin are desolate and uninhabitable, 
and others without water, light or power, in which the food and 
clothing situation wili soon be desperate. and in which there is no 
sign of a government capable even of taking over the administration 
of the country as a smooth-running concern, much less cope with a 
situation that superhuman ability and resourcefulness could do next 
to nothing to alleviate. Some day some relief may come to Germany 
from outside, but in view of the state of the countries liberated 
from the brutalities of German occupation, she will manifestly have 
to take her place at the end of the queue. What may have happened 
to her by the time her turn comes no one could predict, or even, 
it may be repeated, imagine. 

* * * * 

An interesting view on the question of lay J.P.s, on which Sir 
Henry Slesser wrote in last week’s Spectator, was put to me a few 
days ago by a friend who is both a K.C. and chairman of a petty 
sessional court—thus, though unpaid, satisfying the desired require- 
ment that such courts should always be presided over by a chairman 
with legal knowledge. Rather to my surprise he spoke with emphasis 
of the general standard of ability of the average lay J.P. In his 
county, he said, there were twelve petty sessional courts, of which 
two (his own and another) happened to be presided over by lawyers. 
He did not claim for a moment that these two were the better for 
that. He went so far, indeed, as to say that a lawyer was apt to 
attach far too much importance to technical points of law, 
whereas the lay J.P., bringing to his task patience, sympathy, 


common sense and some normal ability to weigh evidence, was 
likely to give at least as fair decisions and sentences, and very often 
fairer. That is a point of view which obviously deserves 


consideration. 
* * *x x 


The death of Lord Alfred Douglas swings the mind back with 
abrupt suddenness to the nineties, and dead people and institutions 
like Oscar Wilde and Frank Harris and the Morning Post and The 
Academy. It is quite true that he had been writing poetry, and 
addressing the Royal Society of Literature, right down to the last 
year or two, but the days when his name was on people’s lips lay 
far back. He was litigious ; he was something of a fire-eater ; he 
wrote a number of satires, an autobiography, The True History of 
Shakespeare’s Sonnets and, of course, a book on his friend—as some 
would say his fatal friend—Oscar Wilde. He was a formidable and 
pugnacious controversialist, but an admirable poet, whom some good 
critics have regarded as a master of the sonnet form. On the whole, 
his poetry was more academic than adventurous, but it always 
revealed a certain distinction of taste and a genuine literary 
sensibility. 

. * * +. 

The Minister of Information, I gather, has annoyed what he him- 
self calls “municipal worthies.” When they see a good building, 
he affirmed last week, they are forthwith impelled by a desire to 
pull it down and build a red-brick chain-store in its place. This 
allegation a municipal worthy does not hesitate to stigmatise in 
quite unparliamentary language as lying and slanderous, and indeed 
Mr. Bracken should, I think, by virtue of his office, be aware that 
chain-stores are normally built not by town-councillors but by chain- 
store proprietors ; and the aggrieved councillor whom Mr. Bracken 
has stung to such epithets as I have quoted complains with bitter- 
ness that chain-stores, so long as they comply with the standing 
bye-laws, are beyond his and his colleagues’ control. Has the Malet 
hit the wrong nail on the head? 

7 * * * 

I read in Thursday’s Times that “Sir Alexander Mackenzie 
Livingstone gave his 167th Win the War Dinner last evening at 
Claridge’s,” the usual galaxy of eminent persons being present. Such 
announcements are not unfamiliar. Indeed, they have probably 
appeared about 166 times before. Sir Alexander Mackenzie Living- 
stone is evidently in favour of winning the war and believes in dining 
the way to victory. I have no doubt he is right, and the impending 
German defeat will prove it. All the same, this is a curious institu- 
tion. 1 know little about Sir Alexander, and particulars in Who’s 
Who do not shed much light on his qualifications for becoming a 
kind of unofficial trencherman to the United Nations. But he must 
have spent a great deal of money in a good cause, for Claridge’s, they 
tell me, is not among the most frugal of caravanserais. No doubt the 
Field-Marshals and Admirals among the guests do their jobs all the 
better for having their fair round uniforms with good capon lined. 

* . * * 

A certain B.B.C. announcer—let no names be named—would give 
satisfaction to a great many hearers if he could consent to reduce 
himself to the level of common mortals and pronounce foreign names 
as ordinary men, including’ all ouher announcers, pronounce them, 
instead of rendering German like a su~* “> -ebbels, and other tongues 


to match. 
JANUS. 
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THE FINAL BATTLE 


By STRATEGICUS 


HE opening shots of the decisive phase of the battle in the west 

may well be heard before this article is read. No one can have 
failed to recognise that the situation is working up to the fina! clash ; 
and it is rather the conditions under which it will occur that occupy 
attention. It can be seen that in the east and south-east the war 
similarly moves towards what the Germans have called “the final 
showdown.” The East Prussian campaign is closing. The last 
bridgehead across the lower Vistula has been cleared by Zhukov. 
The prolonged German attacks south of the Danube have been 
abandoned, and may figure in the final picture very much like the 
attack at Kursk two years ago. In the west the Germans inform 
us, lest we should be disposed to forget it, that massive preparations 
are afoot for the final assault. 

General Patton’s sweep across the Moselle has linked up with 
one of Patch’s columns west of Kaiserslautern, the key to the 
whole salient between the Moselle and the Saar. The final result 
of this drive cannot as yet be assessed in full; but Patton appears 
to have recognised that speed is itself the best armour, and the 
confident daring with which he has taken risks is an encouraging 
augury for the future. The overrunning of the salient is presum- 
ably a preliminary to the crossing of the Rhine in force. But its 
major design includes the destruction of the enemy forces within 
the salient ; and it now seems certain that only a remnant of the 
German armies that held the position six weeks ago will escape 
to the east of the Rhine. When Eisenhower struck he said his 
object was to destroy the Germans west of the river. If the Allies 
have not quite achieved that they have at least gone much farther 
than the German Command can possibly afford at this juncture. 

One of the most interesting aspects of these damaging weeks is 
the repetition of the sort of broad design of Caen. General Eisen- 
hower has stated that the “ attraction of sizable enemy formations to 
the north to meet the attack launched by the 21st Army Group on 
February 8th” created the conditions under which “ the devastating 
later attacks of the Ninth, First and Third Armies” achieved their 
success ; and the formations which carried out that earlier attack 
were British and Canadian. The remarkable fact is that the 
Germans were so easily misled. They apparently thought for some 
time that they could hold the northern attack. When they found, 
too late, that they had a chance only if they concentrated many of 
their best units there, they had already compromised their general 
position so gravely that they have not yet been able to recover. If 
Patton is still at large in the Palatinate it is because those British 
and Canadian trcops fought with such .determination in such 
wretched conditions. 

Now that we come to draw up the balance-sheet we can see how 
disastrous it has been for the Germans. -Even before we begin to 
deal with the figures we can see that the Germans were not only 
out-manoeuvred—which apparently they recognise and resent—but 
were also numerically in such a position that they could meet the 
one call in the north only by sacrificing the security-limits further 
south. That is beyond dispute, and it detracts neither from the 
Allied victory nor from the enemy’s defeat. But its pertinence at 
the moment is that the Germans appear to fear a repetition of the 
manoeuvre. It is the threat from Montgomery’s group that they are 
nervous about, the danger of a crossing of the Rhine in the north 
that they fear most ; and the result may be again that they will con- 
centrate away from the area of the main thrust. The 21st Army 
Group will certainly be among the chief agents of the final 
break ; but its role at first may be the hard, apparently fruitless, 
batter:ng against the best the Germans can create in the way of 
a defensive. 

When we come to deal with the results of this six weeks in figures 
we admittedly enter the region of estimates. But let us attempt to 
cast up the balance-sheet on very reserved lines, Some ten days ago 
it would have been safe to say that the equivalent of about sixteen 
divisions of Germans had been taken prisoner and a little more than 
half as many again ki:led and wounded. Such a departure from the 


ordinary distribution of casualties always marks the breakdown of an 
army’s organisation ; and is normal only for that situation. But since 
then the enemy has suffered in the same way—perhaps even more. 
We can only gucss what number of prisoners Patton has taken. 
It was reported that he took between 15,000 and 20,000 on Monday 
alone. Even if we admit that this estimate may be on the exuberant 
side, we should scarcely be too optimistic in suggesting that the 
number of divisions taken prisoner has now reached at least twenty. 
It is probably well over that figure. The gross number of casualties 
would, on this assumption, be in the neighbourhood of thirty-five 
divisions, on the present reduced establishment. 

It may be remembered that last week I put the original German 
strength on the western front at about seventy divisions. If the 
figure of casualties is approximately what I have estimated, Rund- 
stedt must have lost about half his original force. Whether he has 
been able to sweep into his armies a number of old men or children 
to fill out the depleted ranks is matter of speculation. But, even’ 
if he has, what can be the effect of these tremendous losses? The 
German Staff will not overlook the fact that disastrous losses are 
falling on their armies in the east as well as in the west. Indeed, 
one must conclude that, even on a conservative estimate, the Ger- 
man armies are suffering worse losses than any national armies have 
ever before experienced in the same period of time. 

At the same time, the 300 miles of territory that separate the 
eastern and western Allies are being daily bombarded from the air 
in a way that defies all description. It might seem that no nation — 
could stand such a prolonged series of shattering blows. But we 
have seen from the descriptions of correspondents that the German 
people have been living in massively protected shelters. It is appa- 
rently not the people themselves who have suffered so much as the 
fabric of their normal life. Industry has suffered, and the 
industrial potential must have been reduced to danger-point. The 
troops have been cut up, bombarded and struck from the air where- 
ever they have showed themselves. When Goebbels said that the 
“climax is past” it was very near the truth. Why then do the 
Germans fight on? Apart from the fact that they have no other 
alternative there is the Micawber mentality into which they have 
inevitably drifted. They think something may split the Allies ; and 
there are so magny frictions between them that the Germans may 
think they are on the eve of substantial relief. Add to this the hope 
that some new terror-weapon will be discovered ; and we have the 
outlook of the desperate. 

For that is how their position must look to an objective survey on 
the eve of battle. Unless a midsummer-madness similar to that 
which took possession of the Allies last year should have again dis- 
ordered their minds—and as far as one can see it has not—the Ger- 
mans have no chance of doing more than play out the last phase 
for a few months. The sanguine would replace “months” by 
“weeks.” But examine the casualty list as I have attempted to draw 
it up, and weigh the evidences of clear superiority, not only numeri- 
cally and materially, but in the freedom of manoeuvre which accrues 
to the big battalions when they are well led and made up of first- 
rate troops, and we are bound to conclude that this war 
of the internal combustion-engine is nearing its end. 

Behind the scenes the preparations are being pressed forward. 
The bridgehead at Remagen is being steadily pushed outward. The 
bridge has collapsed ; but its work was no longer of the same necessity 
as when the first crossing was made. This bridgehead will play its 
part in the final act; but there will be others, and although the 
centre of gravity tends to be placed towards the north, towards the 
line of advance of the Russian armies, there will be some strong 
influence on the developments farther towards the south. Whether 
the main Russian blow will be struck until the Rhine is crossed in 
force and the advance has been resumed in Hungary towards the 
line of advance of Alexander’s armies we do not know. But very 
soon now the curtain will go up on the battle-scene which will 
mark a historic turning-point. 
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On general grounds and for many special reasons one would be 
inclined to say that the 21st Army Group will take the stage first, 
as the Germans imagine. They have a reasonable fear of Mont- 
gomery ; but they also fear the area in which his men stand poised 
for attack. Rundstedt’s problem is how to prepare for that attack 
and at the same time, with straitened resources, hold the rest of his 
front. There have been reports of fresh changes in the German 
Staff ; but how any change can meet the difficulties of the situation 
is not easy to see. What we can appreciate is the established fact 
that there are still many units in the German Army who will fight 
to the death and preserve their discipline to the end, and that they 
will have the support in the last battles of a sizable force of the 
most modern aircraft with some first rate armoured units. The 
Germans will fight, as we should fight, as indeed we have fought, 
for our lives.’ But, as far as we can estimate the factors on the eve 
ef battle, their outlook is hopeless. 


THE YALTA COMPROMISE 


By DR. GILBERT MURRAY, O.M. 


T was often said at Geneva that, to have a fair chance of 
success, the League ought at least to start in a peaceful world. 
The old League did not quite do so, but the new League will be 
infinitely worse off. It will start its message of peace and content- 
ment in the midst of extreme misery, bitterness and discord, amount- 
ing in some countries to threats of anarchy and civil war. Nor is 
there among the nations in general that approximate equality of 
conditions which makes for the rule of law. The world is at the 
mercy of three—some would say of two—Powers of enormous 
strength. 

The first and greatest danger is that the Great Three, though 
compelled to co-operate during the war, might recoil into isolation 
or mutual hostility when the necessity for union ceases. Two of 
them are isolationist by tradition and are sure to find co-operation 
difficult ; on the other hand, both feel the extreme need of peace. 
Consequently they have undertaken not only to continue their co- 
operation ; they go much further than that. They have agreed 
upon “the earliest possible establishment with our Allies of a 
general organisation to maintain peace and security.” This means 
salvation to a shaken world ; any failure to achieve it would mean 
ruin. 

The next obvious danger, and far more tempting, is that the 
Three might set up a mere triumvirate to govern “a world. But 
this also they have conscientiously avoided. In the Dumbarton Oaks 
scheme there is not a single organ in which the Three stand alone 
or possess any special privilege. The Security Council, no doubt, 
has special powers, but the Three have only reserved for them- 
selves three places among the five pérmanent members. They have 
co-opted France and China on terms of equality with” themselves, 
and given six places to representatives elected by the Assembly. 
They have in fact fallen back on the model of the o!ld League, in 
which there was no such dangerous preponderance. Neither in 
the Assembly nor in the new and highly important Social and 
Economic Council do the Three claim any special legal privilege. 
They trust for their influence not to rules but to the imponderables. 

They are quite ‘safe in doing so ; for the difficulty is not that the 
imponderables will not weigh enough, but that they weigh so much. 
The Great Powers will have a preponderant influence, in part no 
doubt dependent on the goodwill and trust they inspire, but chiefly 
proportionate to their strength. . In any case, if ever coercive action 
has to be taken it is the Great Powers whose opinion matters, 
because it is only they who can effectively act. Consequently, while 
according to abstract justice any nation that tries to commit 
aggression should be prevented or stopped by the collective strength 
of the rest of the League, to lay down such a rule to that effect would, 
apart from technicalities of voting, be quite impracticable. Action 
might well mean war; and surely before committing itself to war 
the Council would have to be quite certain, not only that it was in 
the right, but also that it would be successful and that its successful 
war would not do more harm than good. Suppose, for example, 
that, in pursuit of some policy to which it was wedded, the U.S.A. 
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or Russia were found to be doing wrong to s@me small nation, can 
anyone maintain thaf it would necessarily be wise or in accordance 
with the League spirit to start a great war of uncertain issue in order 
to correct what might be a comparatively small injustice? I do not 
say that the League should never act against a Great Power ; only 
that it cannot make a rule to act against all aggressors, great or 
small, irrespective of circumstances. The rule of abstract justice— 
quite a different thing, by the way, from real justice—is flatly 
impossible. What is the alternative? 

It seems that the first plan advocated by Russia was simply that 
in any dispute before the Council every Great Power should have 
a right of veto both on discussion and on action. It was not likely 
that other nations would agree to that. At Yalta two very important 
concessions were made. First, that there should be no veto on free 
discussion ; secondly, that, in accordance with the ordinary rule of 
international law, the parties to a dispute should have no vote. The 
second of these concessions is important, not so much because it 
affects the voting, but because of the complete reversal it produces 
in the position: of a Great Power making an unjust or disputable 
claim. Instead of saying “ This is my business ; I shall do as I think 
fit and no one else shall speak,” the Great Power has to recognise that 
as a party to a dispute it is on terms of “ sovereign equality” with 
the other nations ; it can argue its case, but it cannot be judge in its 
own cause. The first concession is of even greater value. It means 
that no Great Power can commit an aggression unobserved. Every 
serious dispute is thrown open to the full light of public opinion, 
or—may we say?—to the conscience of the world. I think no one 
who has experience of international business will underrate the great 
influence which such public discussion exercises on any nation in 
a normal state of mind. It is extremely difficult for any statesman 
to stand up before the assembled nations of the world and say: 
“Yes, my country does intend to break its word and act in bad 
faith.” 

- So far all is well ; the improvement is immense ; but there remains 

the intractable difficulty of the Great Three, who are too strong to 
be coerced. Since it is no good making the Council undertake to 
coerce them, it is now proposed that any decision of the Council 
involving coercion or the imposition of “ sanctions ” should require 
“an affirmative vote of seven members including the concurring 
votes of all the Permanent Members.” ‘That is, any single Great 
Power can veto any coercive action by the Council. 

At first sight this seems a good workable compromise, but it has 
serious disadvantages. First a moral disadvantage. It is difficult to 
acclaim as a rule of law and justice a system which not only admits 
the fact that some States may be strong enough to defy the law, but 
actually gives them a legal right to do so. There is a vast difference 
between accepting an injustice because you cannot help it and 
positively prescribing injustice as part of the law. Secondly, in 
actual practice does not the privilege go too far? It is granted to 
all the five permanent members, but it is by no means certain that 
in all circumstances all of the Five would be able to resist the 
Council’s decision. One can think of possible cases in which even 
one of the Three could probably be compelled to give way. Again, 
the system seems to encourage the vicious growth of satellite States. 
It is invidious to name particular nations, but it would be very easy 
for a Great Power to make a pet or a tool of some small State, 
encourage it to make aggressions and then protect it by its veto. 
That is one of the most obvious tricks for eluding any League 
system. 

I think perhaps the mistake is to try to lay down a fixed rule 
beforehand for circumstances which are unknown and may vary 
greatly. Would it not be wiser to have no rule about voting, but, 
having already taken a pledge from all members of the Council that 
they will, collectively and individually, do their duty in preventing 
war or aggression, to leave them in each case to consider how that 
duty should be done, what support they command, and what their 
military and economic advisers say? It might in some cases be quite 
practicable to take effective action without a seven-out-of-eleven 
majority ; in others quite impracticable though ‘you had ten against 
one. It would be madness to imperil the establishment of the 
International Organisation ; it may be wiser for San Francisco to 
leave certain points undecided than to decide them ill. 
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“THE VICIOUS SPIRAL” 


By PROFESSOR A. C. PIGOU 

Y the “vicious sp‘ral of inflation,” about which we hear so 
B much, is meant a process under which money wage-rates and 
prices move up together, a rise in one stimulating a rise in the 
other, this rise in the other leading to a further rise in the first, 
and so on cumulatively and continuously. Though a certain number 
of turns of this spiral is hardly avoidable in a great war, it is evident 
that large and rapid upward movements would have many dis- 
advantages, and might seriously disorganise the war effort. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer must, therefore, be constantly con- 
cerned to control that type of movement. The recent publication 
of the results of an enquiry into earnings and wages carried out 
by the Ministry of Labour last July gives occasion for considering 
how far he has succeeded. 

The enquiry, which covered a wide field of industry, showed a 
general overall increase of money earnings per head of 82 per cent. 
as against October, 1938. But more than half of this had nothing 
to do with rates of wages. It was accounted for by (a) longer 
working hours and more overtime, (b) an extension of the system 
of payment by results with consequential increases of output, and 
(c) changes in the proportions of men, boys, women and girls 
employed in different industries. For example, the employment of 
large numbers of women on work formerly undertaken by men has 
led to a substantial increase in the average earnings of women. The 
Ministry found that rates of wages for a full ordinary week’s work 
exclusive of overtime in the industries investigated were only up 
by 35 to 36 per cent., and estimated that, for industries as a whole, 
the rise had amounted to some 44 per cent. This is in general 
accord with Dr. Bowley’s wage index, which relates to a normal 
week, and does not take account of changes in the relative numbers 
of persons in different industries or of regrading within industries. 
This index shows a rise of 46 per cent. between August, 1939, and 
December, 1944. 

A possible method of resisting the vicioys spiral is for the 
Government to hold down money wage-rates by imposing some 
sort of a ceiling upon them, either an absolute fixed ceiling or a 
ceiling that is allowed to rise in correspondence with, but not to a 
greater extent than, some selected index of prices. The British 
Government has refused throughout the war to adopt any policy 
of this kind. In its Statement on Price Stabilisation and Industrial 
Policy published in August, 1941, it declared: “The policy of 
the Government is to avoid modification of the machinery for wage- 
negotiations and to continue to leave the various voluntary organisa- 
tions and wage tribunals free to reach their decisions in accordance 
with their estimate of the relevant facts.” In view of the strong 
strategic position enjoyed by wage-earners in war-time, this picce- 
meal method of adjustment could hardly fail to bring about some 
degree of general upward movement. For the success of one group 
of workers in securing a rise was bound to stimulate others to 
demand rises also, so that their relative position should not be 
prejudiced. But for the State to have intervened directly to restrain 
upward wage movements would have meant a violent breach not 
only with British tradition but with the leaders of the Trade Union 
movement, whose co-operation in ‘the national war effort it was 
essential to retain. 

In view of this the Government’s campaign against the vicious 
spiral, so far as it relied on coercion, was directed, not at al! towards 
wage-rates, but wholly towards prices. To hold in check upward 
movements in these, it adopted three principal methods. First, by 
heavy taxation and vigorous propaganda in faveur of saving it tried 
to mop up and hold off the market for commodities as large a part 
as it could of the money-income accruing to the public. Secondly, 
for a large number of goods it fixed legal maximum prices. Two 
days before the actual outbreak of war traders in the principal 
foodstuffs and certain other articles (e.g., wool and iron and steel) 
were forbidden to charge prices above those that had ruled on 
August 26th. Soon afterwards a series of orders was issued fixing 
maximum prices for a large range of commedities and providing, 
for another large range, that prices must not be raised above their 
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pre-war level except in correspondence with increased cost. Goods 
for which maximum prices were fixed included sugar, butter, eggs, 
potatoes, canned salmon, condensed milk and imported lard. By 
the end of 1939 some twenty groups of commodities had already 
been subjected to control, and from that time onwards more and 
more articles have been brought in. For most of those that were 
of wide general consumption the fixing of price maxima was accom- 
panied by rationing. Without this, had prices been fixed, as they 
usually were, below the level at which supply was equal to. demand, 
distribution could only have been determined by accident, 
favouritism and capacity to stand for long hours without fainting 
in a queue. Thirdly, for a number of important articles, notably 
bread, a main part of the material for which was imported, attempts 
to hold prices down in any serious degree by orders, whether or 
not these were accompani:d by rationing, would have depleted the 
“market of the bulk of its supplies. In respect of these articles 
the Exchequer paid out subsidies that in effect allowed prices to 
rise for producers but prevented them from rising for consume‘s. 

It was said above that, so far as the Government in its action 
against the vicious spiral relied on coercion, its attack was made 
on prices. But, besides coercion, it also relied on persuasion ; using 
what it had done to prices as an argument addressed to wage- 
earners—an argument suggesting at once that, since the prices of 
the goods they bought were not allowed to rise, they ought in 
fairness to be moderate in their wage demands, and also that, if 
they were not moderate, to maintain the check on prices would not 
be practicable. In the Statement on Stabilisation and Industrial 
Policy already quoted it was said: “It will be necessary to bear 
in mind, particularly when dealing with general wage applications, 
that the policy of price stabilisation will be made impossible, and 
increases of wage-rates wil] defeat their own object, unless such 
increases are regulated in a manner that makes it possible to keep 
prices and inflationary tendencies under control.” In his Budget 
speech of April, 1941, the then Chancellor had already said that 
“persistence of the tendency towards rising wage-rates, which 
necessarily increases the cost of production at every stage of the 
productive process, would compel abandonment of the stabilisation 
policy.” In the Budget speech of April, 1944, this warning was 
reiterated, the Chancellor declaring that, should increasing wage 
costs raise the cost of vital commodities, these changes would hence- 
forward be allowed to act on the cost-of-living index, and would 
not be masked by means of subsidies on other articles. Actually, 
during 1944 the cost-of-living index did rise by nearly 2 per cent., 
largely in consequence of an increase in the price of coal. 

In the light of these decisions upon policy, it is of interest to 
enquire what happened in fact. During the first few months of 
the war prices rose sharply. The Government’s decision to allow 
the dollar exchange rate to fall from its pre-war normal level of 
about 4.6 to -about 4 dollars to the pound, together with a war- 
time increase in freight charges, made this inevitable, at all events 
for imported goods. For some considerable time money wage-rates 
lagged behind the Ministry of Labour’s cost-of-living index. So late 
as January, 1941, when that index was 28 per cent. above what it 
had been in August, 1939, Dr. Bowley’s wage-index was up by 
only 21 per cent. From that date onwards, however, whereas the 
cost-of-living index remained nearly stable—the total rise over the 
next three years was only some 2 per cent.—the wage-index con- 
tinued to move upwards. By the end of 1942 it had caught up 
with and passed the cost-of-living index. Thereafter it continued to 
rise further and further above it, till in December, 1944, it was 
46 per cent. up on August, 1939, against only 30 per cent. for the 
cost-of-living index. 

On the face of things these figures suggest that, in spite of extra 
taxes on sugar, tea and tobacco, at the end of 1944 the real rate 
of wages—what people can buy with a normal week’s wage—was 
actually higher by some 11 per cent. than it had been in August, 
1939 ; a somewhai- paradoxical consequence of war. But this is 
not a true picture. For in the cost-of-living index no account 
is taken of vegetables, fruit and beer, and only a very slight account 
of tobacco, all of whose prices have risen much more than those 
of the subsidised stable food articles. It has been estimated that, 
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if these items were brought into account and given a proper weight, 
the index would have shown a rise of over 40 per cent. Moreover, 
in this estimate no regard is paid to the worsened quality of some 
of the things that are now being bought, the increased trouble and 
time involved in shopping, or the limitation on consumers’ choice 
imposed by rationing. Having regard to all these things, we may 
well doubt whether the average 1eal rate of wages, reasonably inter- 
preted, for a normal week’s work is in fact appreciably, or indeed 
any, highe- than it was before the war. That, however, is a side 
jssue. 

Is it possible, on the basis of the facts here set out, to estimate 
how far the Government’s many-sided campaign against the vicious 
spiral has been successful? Clearly not; for there are no means 
of knowing what the levels of prices and money wages would have 
been if that campaign had not been undertaken. It is possible, 
however, to compare what has happened during this war with wha 
happened during the last. Whereas between August, 1939, and 
December, 1944, five and a quarter years, the Ministry of Labour’s 
cost-of-living index rose by 30 per cent. and average money wage- 
rates for a normal week by 46 per cent., between July, 1914, and 
July, 1918, four years, the cost-of-living index had risen by 105 per 
cent. and average money wage-rates, as estimated by Dr. Bowley, 
by from 75 per cent. to 80 per cent. In this context the campaign 
against the vicious spiral, as conducted so far during the present 
war, does not show up badly. 


CHINA AND DEMOCRACY 


By E. M. GULL 

ECENT announcements of General Chiang Kai-shek’s decision 

to inaugurate constitutional government next November, and 
to allow the Communists to participate in it if they on their side 
will terminate their present military and administrative independence, 
make it desirable to review the connotation which constitutionalism 
has come to have in China. Until about twenty years ago constitu- 
tional government implied government on Parliamentary lines. 
Shortly before his death in 1925, however, Sun Yat-sen, the Father 
of the Republic as he is called, repudiated Parliamentary democracy. 
“After our revolution of 1911,” he said, “did we not attain to 
representative government? What benefits of democracy did the 
people really obtain? . No nation which uses a representative 
system of government can avoid all its abuses, but in China it has 
Jed to intolerable evils. . . . The democracy advocated by the 
Three Principles upon which the Kuomintang proposes to re- 
construct China is different from Western democracy.” 

One of the chief differences is to be found in the combination 
of popular representation with a distinction between political and 
governmental power—chéng ch’iian and chih ch’iian are the Chinese 
terms. The former comprises what we call sovereignty, which is 
recognised as appertaining to the people. But whereas under our 
system the people’s sovereignty is exercised continuously through 
Parliament, and the principle of representation is normally active all 
the time, under Sun Yat-sen’s plan Congress, which is to be elected 
for six years, is normally to be in session for no more than four 
months during that time—for one to two months every three years, 
that is to say. When in session it may initiate or abrogate laws, 
and elect, re-elect, or terminate tenure of office by the President 
of the Republic and heads of. three out of five Ministries, called 
Yuan. The three are the Legislative Yuan, which is to be respon- 
sible for framing, but not necessarily proposing, laws ; the Ministry 
responsible for choosing civil servants—the Examination Yuan—and 
the Censorate, which is to exercise supervision Over administration 
as a whole. Over the two remaining Ministries—the Executive 
Yuan and the Judicial Yuan—democratic control will be nominal 
only. For the former is to be appointed by, and responsible to, 
the President, and though the latter is to be responsible to the 
People’s Congress, its head is to be appointed by the President. 

In China Looks Forward, reviewed on another page, Sun Fo, 
Sun Yat-sen’s son, one of the principal draftsmen of the proposed 
Constitution, says of the four powers which the people, through 
Congress, are to exercise, that “in the ordinary course of things” 
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the chief will be “to get the right personne! for the Government by 
election. The other three powers (initiating, confirming or abrogating 
legislation, and ‘recalling’ Ministers) will be exercised only on 
rare occasions, thereby giving the Government a free hand in 
performing its function.” This accords with his father’s view that 
“if we want to solve the difficulties of democracy we must 
build a new machinery upon the principle that sovereignty 
and ability are different things. The people must have sovereignty : 
the machine must have ability and power. . .. After China 
secures a powerful Government we must not be afraid, as Western 
people are, that the Government will become too strong.” 

Apparently this fear raised its head in China while the Constitution 
was being drafted. Congress will number some 2,000 persons, and 
its sessions, as already indicated, will normally occupy at the most 
less than 6 per cent. of the time for which members are elected. 
Some of the draftsmen urged—so Sun Fo tells us in the book 
already quoted—that the gap should be filled by a smaller body, 
which wouid deputise, as it were, for Congress when in recess. But 
the proposal was negatived, Sun Fo’s personal view being that it 
might result in an oligarchy usurping the powers of the people 
and meddling with the functions of government. Yet elsewhere, as 
we have seen, he himself admits that most of the powers will be 
exercised rarely. 

The impression which these facts make should be tested by con- 
sideration of other features of the proposed Constitution. In the 
modern Chinese view, the democratic nature of a Government is 
te be judged quite as much by its social and economic as by its 
political attributes. Sun Fo, indeed, in the Chinese version of China 
Looks Forward, practically says that the British and American Con- 
stitutions are out of date because they confine themselves to political 
and natural rights. The proposed Constitution, accordingly, includes 
the following clauses: 

“All subterranean minerals economically usable for 
public benefit belong to the State and shall not be affected by 
private ownership of land.” 

“Unearned increment shall be taxed by means of a land- 
value tax and devoted io public benefit.” 

“The State may regulate private wealth and. enter- 
prise when such wealti: and enterprise are considered detrimental 
to the balanced development of naticnal economic life.” 

“In order to improve the workers’ living conditions 
the State shall enforce labour protective policies.” 

“Every citizen shall have an equal opportunity to receive 
education.” 

Originally these clauses were, in effect, what they sound like, 
electioneering pledges. Differently worded, they were parts of Sun 
Yat-sen’s and the Kuomintang’s (or Nationalist Party’s) programme 
in the days when he and his followers were seeking popular support 
in winning control of the State. The necessity of a programme 
designed, in particular, to appeal to the peasantry and industrial 
labour was one of the things emphasised by Sun’s Russian adviser 
Borodin. From the standpoint of its prime purpose—the acquisition 
of pawer—few programmes in history have been more successful. 
It is fair to add that few have been more genuine in conception. 
But in the hour of success idealists were swept aside and ovei- 
whelmed in a savage breach between the Party’s Right and moderate 
Left wings and its most active and resolute supporters, the Com- 
munists, whose chief aim was a thorough-going new deal in land, 
involving equitable taxation, rent reduction, reduction of interest 
rates and allotment of land to landless peasants, all of which were 
deemed to have been promisec by the Kuomintang. Here again, 
in fairness, a note must be added, namely, that ruthless expropriation 
of landowners, such as,occurred in Central China during the march 
against the Northern militarists in 1926-27, was never part of the 
accepted revolutionary programme. 

Nevertheless, land being by far the most important form of wealth 
in China, and economic inequality being harshest among the agri- 
cultural population, the clauses in the Constitution relating to agrarian 
reform are unlikely to be regarded as adequate by the Communists 
or, indeed, others. In respect of landiessness, for example, a rapidly 
growing evil, all that the Constitution says is that “in readjusting 
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the distribution of land” the principle to be followed is that “of 
aiding and protecting the land-owning farmers and the land-utilising 
owners.” Again, the clause that “in order to promote agricultural 
development and the welfare of the farming population the State 
shall improve rural and economic conditions and increase farming 
efficiency by employment of scientific farming” is likely to strike 
many as vacuous. 

The Constitution has its safety-valve: it provides, that is to say, 
for its own amendment. But the conditions to be fuifilled to enable 
any change to be made go far towards ensuring the prior generation 
of much dissatisfaction in the country at large. One thing seems 
certain: Sun Yat-sen’s ideas will be put to severe practical tests. 


A RITUAL MURDER TRIAL 


By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 

ITTLE attention. seems to have been given in this country to 
L a remarkably interesting ritual murder trial which took place 
recently at Accra, on the Gold Ccast—interesting not only by reason 
of the strange and barbaric story unfolded during the hearing of 
the case, but also because it illustrates most strikingly the problems 
which arise when British ideas of justice are imposed on a com- 
munity governed for centuries by its own tribal laws. Actually the 
story is worth telling in some detail because in its way it marks 
scmething as dramatic as the suppressicn of suttee in India. Indica- 
tions are that African opinion is prepared to applaud an ending, if 
it prove to be an ending, of the vile system of ritual murder. If that 
is really so, it is one bright spot in what is still a dark picture of 
savagery in a land where fetish men and telephones can by a strange 
anomaly exist side by side. 

The story of the case, as reported at length in the Press 
of the colony, is briefly this: A native  potentate, the 
Odikro (or sub-chief) of Apedwa, was attending the funeral 
obsequies of the well-known and enlightened chief, Sir Ofori Atta, 
when he suddenly and completely disappeared. Five months after- 
wards his remains were found in the bed of a stream. Eight natives 
were charged with his murder, and after a trial which lasted 26 
days and included the testimony of 75 witnesses, all eight were 
sentenced to death. They had all pleaded not guilty and have now 
lodged an appeal against the death sentence. It is known that Sir 
Ofori Atta, who was a most distinguished and able West African, 
was at the time of his death devising ways of putting an end to the 
orgy of ritual murder that had accompanied the decease of all his 
predecessors. Unhappily, he died tco soon, and at his own funeral 
ceremony an unusually distinguished victim, the Odikro of Apedwa, 
was sacrificed in his honour. 

So great was the feeling in Accra about this case that the jurors 
were isolated throughout the trial and a guard was put over them. 
The Crewn Counsel told the jury that the dead chief, the Odikro, 
belonged to a tribe which performs the Wirempe custom, i.e., the 
consecration with blood of the dead man’s eating-stool on the death 
of a chief. When Sir Ofori Atta died, the Odikro went to his palace 
to take part in the funeral rites. Two young men went with him, 
friends he met on the way, and standing in an archway of a court- 
yard in the palace they saw the Odikro struck down while he was 
drinking with the eight accused, who were stool-bearers in the funeral 
ceremony about to take place. The young men were frightened at 
what they had seen, and ran away and said nothing, but after the 
Odikro had been missing for some time they reported to the police. 
The Crown prosecutor told the jury that witnesses would be called 
who had seen the missing chief lying dead in the stool-room with a 
knife through his cheeks and blocd still flowing from his mouth, 
and the eight accused standing round him. 

Cne of the witnesses, a stool-carrier who had taken part in the 
funeral, gave evidence to this effect. The head stool-carrier picked 
up a bowl from the fleer, and it was full of blood. With the blood 
from the bowl he smeared the stcol which had belonged to the late 
chief. Among other interesting witnesses was a fetish man. “I live 
at Kibi,” he said, “and I am a fetish priest and a mechanical 
fitter... All the people met ard selected me to be the fetish priest 
about 10 years ago.” He told hew one of the accused men came to 
him secretly by night some weeks after the disappearance of the 
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Odikro and said, “I am among those who killed ‘ Akyea Mensah’ 
(the Odikro), and his ghost is haunting me all the time and I cannot 
sleep. Give me some medicine to expel the ghost.” The fetish man 
promised to give him some medicine to drive away the ghost if the 
man would show him, where the body was buried. “I said that if 
I gave him a medicine I would have to pour the medicine after he 
had washed with it over the remains of Akyea Mensah to keep his 
spirit down.” He promised to prepare the medicine, and forthwith 
reported the interview to the police at Accra. Later the accused man 
came for his medicine, which the fetish man gave him, with the 
instructions that he was to wash in it for seven days and then bring 
it back. He returned in seven days, and by night took the fetish man 
to a place in the mausoleum, where he dug in the earth and uncovered 
some human remains. The fetish man poured the medicine over 
them and reburied them. Later he took a police corporal to the spot. 
A second fetish man gave evidence that another of the eight accused 
had come to him with a similar story, saying that since the funeral 
obsequies of Sir Ofori Atta the ghost of the Odikro of Apedwa had 
been disturbing him and he would give up to £200 for some medicine 
to drive away the ghost. 

Among other witnesses a native corporal told how, after interview- 
ing the first fetish man, he and other police officials dug in the bed 
of a stream and there found human remains, and the British Senior 
Assistant Superintendent of Police described the discovery of the 
remains. A police photographer stated that he had carefully examined 
enlarged photographs of the skull found in the stream bed and of 
the missing chief, and came to the conclusion that they tallied. A 
Government pathologist confirmed this view. 


For the defence, the eight accused denied that they had anything 
against the murdered chief or any reason why they should do him ill. 
They said that soot, white of egg, blood of sheep and drink were used 
to blacken the stool, and they had never heard from their ancestors 
that human blood was customarily used. One of them stated that he 
had been offered £100 by the “ white men” if he told the truth about 
the death of the Odikro, and two other defendants maintained that, 
as circumcised persons, they were by custom debarred from taking 
part in the stool ceremony in question. Most of the eight put in 
elaborate alibis to prove that they were elsewhere at the time of the 
murder. 

The court-room was packed to capacity when Mr. Justice Fuad 
gave his summing-up, which was not allowed to be reported by the 
Press, since in a case where feeling ran so high it was feared that the 
reports might not be fair and balanced. When the jury gave a verdict 
of “ Guilty” a great roar went up from the crowd of over a thousand 
packed into the court. The youngest of the eight accused, speaking 
in English, cried out: “I am not guilty. If British justice existed 
I should never be convicted.” The Accra paper, the Daily Echo, 
put it, “ Relatives of the condemned men wept ; others maintained a 
strong silence ; many, too, thought of Akyea Mensah and hoped that 
justice had really been done.” Thus ended the most sensational trial 
Accra had seen for many years, and another blow had been struck 
at the loathsome tradition of ritual murder. That remains true 
whatever the result of the appeal in this particular case may be. 





“WHAT THE SOLDIER THINKS ” 


In November, 1944, “ The Spectator” published an article 
from a Captain in the British Liberation Army on the atti- 
tude of the average soldier—officer or other ranks—on the 
problems which concern him in the Army, and will concern 
him when he returns to civil life. The contribution created 
such widespread interest, and evoked so large a variety of 
cemment, that it has been decided to republish the original 
article, and a selection from the articles and letters which 
followed it, in booklet form, as documentary evidence of 
the opinions a certain proportion, at any rate, of the men 
in the Forces today are holding and expressing. 

The booklet—Demy 8vo 24 pp. and cover—is now on sale 
at bookstalls throughout the country. Copies can also be 
obtained from “The Spectator” office, 99, Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, at 7d., post paid. 
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MARGINAL 


By HAROLD 


ALKING last week in the streets of my constituency,—wearing 
W upon my face that fixed but ambient smile with which one 
seeks to mitigate by general benignity a possible failure to recognise 
an individual elector.—I was accosted by a man who said that he 
wanted to ask me a question. I paused with an expression of ready 
sympathy, foreseeing the usual introduction regarding “a square 
deal,” the usual peroration on the subject of “red tape,” between 
which would be wedged some story of real misfortune such as sends 
one along tingling with indignation and impotence at the helplessness 
of the citizen when caught sideways in the machine. But not at all. 
He did not want to know why he should pay income tax upon his 
wife’s old age pension ; he did not want to ask that the third of his 
four sons should be sent home from Burma to help rescue from 
disaster his small and decaying business ; he did not want to complain 
that his competitors were obtaining a larger petrol allowance than 
he was himself accorded ; he did not wish to bring to my notice 
the flagrant incompetence and malevolence of some medical officer 
in Northern Ireland. His question was less personal and less simple 
than those customary appeals. “Can you tell me,” he asked, “ when 
this war is likely to end?” fF replied that I was unable to answer 
such a question. Even if the gigantic heave which before long will 
be delivered from north and south, from east and west, were to bring 
down in ruin the remaining bastions of the Reich, it would still be 
impossible to predict how long the final act would last. Even if we 
broke into the northern plain, even if we captured Hamburg and 
joined up with the Russians in the Mark of Brandenburg, even if 
Dresden fell, and Vienna and Leipzig, even then the Nazis might 
retire to their Highland redoubt and fight on for weeks or even 
months. It might last till Christmas, it might end in June. No sane 
man, at this stage, could venture upon any prediction. 

* * * * 

I could see that he was disappointed by this hedging on my part. 
He looked down at the pavement and then gazed sadly into the 
distance, collecting dark thoughts. “ But what I do not understand,” 
he said, “if what they tell us be true, is how the German people 
stand it. It is all the fault, I suppose, of unconditional surrender.” 
I have never been enamoured of that careless Yankee phrase, which 
has from the first seemed to me illogical, unwise and inexact. Even the 
most crushing armistice contains conditions ; even the most ruthlessly 
imposed peace treaty must embody certain terms. The phrase is in 
fact so devoid of all logical interpretation that a Minister of the 
Crown recently referred, without blushing, to the “terms of uncon- 
ditional surrender.” But although the expression is a terminological 
misfortune, the idea behind it is inevitable and correct. It will be 
essential this time, not only that the German armed forces should be 
defeated in the field, but that the German nation should know that 
they have been defeated. No legend of “the unbeaten army ” must 
on this occasion be allowed to persist. And even were it not that this 
dire necessity will impose upon us prolonged and arduous effort, it 
will in practice be impossible to secure the pacification of Europe 
by any means other than total and complete victory. There does not 
exist in Germany today any body of opinion comparable to that 
represented in 1918 by Ebert, Noske and the Weimar Assembly. The 
people with whom we might consent to negotiate would not command 
the simultaneous obedience of all the armed forces of Germany ; and 
those who could command that obedience are not people with whom, 
in any circumstances, we could consent to negotiate. Inevitably this 
time there must come an absolute capitulation, and an absolute 
victory, before the conditions of surrender can be stated. The 
problem is not one of policy or intention ; it is one of inescapable 


facts. 
* * * * 


“T see all that,” he said, “I think I agree with all that. But what 
I do not understand is why the German people persist in courting 
further disasters when they must know that the position is hope- 
less.” How difficult it is, in any convincing way, to answer such a 
question! It is almost impossible for any British citizen, nurtured 
as he is in the habit of liberty, to understand the self-surrender of 
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the ordinary German. To.us such words as “ patriotism,” “ disci- 
pline” or “ sacrifice” suggest conscious acts of personal abnegation 
in the interest of the community as a whole. They are not 
instinctive acts, but are justified to each individual by processes 
of reason, and as such could be modified or abandoned once they 
became patently unreasonable. For the German, surrender to the 
State, or even to the herd, has little to do with personal volition, 
consciousness or reasoning; it is a blind and primitive instinct, a 
surge of blood to the head, an hysterical jangle of the nerves. We 
often ask ourselves how it comes that a nation of such superb 
physical courage should be almost totally devoid of any moral 
courage ; we might as well take one of the Gadarene swine to task 
for lack of personal initiative. In every German there is a dose of 
suicidal mania, of the “ gout de l’abime.” They do not attach to 
human survival the immense importance which we attach to it ; and 
once the hysteria of self-immolation has seized upon the German 
herd, once the evil spirit has entered into them, they rush towards 
the Wagnerian close with a mass-ecstasy which has ceased to desire 
any happy or comfortable ending. We never realise sufficiently that 
their nervous equilibrium is so easily disordered that there comes 
for every German a moment when he welcomes upon his cheek the 
wind of the wings of madness. 

* * * om 

When I listen to the German wirelesss, or read the Monitoring 
Reports from day to day, I realise how thoroughly Dr. Goebbels has 
absorbed and exploited the terrible doctrines of Mein Kampf. In 
place of truth they are given fantasy which they know to be fantastic ; 
in place of reason, wild cries are uttered such as those with which 
a Mexican muleteer will urge his mule-train through the defiles of 
Ixtaccihuatl ; in place of sober exhortation come appeals to savage 
hatred, creating what Hitler called a “ far-reaching mood of hysteria.” 
The announcement was made this week that Mr. Stettinius had 
appointed Mr. Lubin as United States representative on the Moscow 
Reparation Commission. This led the D.N.B. to burst into a perfect 
orgy of vituperation. “The Yiddish broker, Isidore Lubin,” they 
yelled, “has been appointed ‘Commissar for Reparations and 
Deportations, in order to ‘regulate the slave market by which 
mi!'ions of Germans will be confined for the rest of their lives in 
Russian concentration camps.’” “For all Germans,” continued 
the D.N.B. on the German home service, “the battle cry is * Kill 
our enemies like mad dogs.’ We will thoroughly upset the machina- 
tions of those slave-drivers of the Jewish international. Are these 
internatioal criminals under the impression that we have no means 
of retaliation? They will be taught a lesson. We will make every 
Jew who is in, or falls into, our hands pay for all the others. When 
this war comes to an end there will be no more Jews in Europe.” 
Such threats are more terrible than the snarl of a wounded animal ; 
they suggest a condition of dementia which we are bound to take 
into account. 

* 7 * * 

When it is all over ; when the German wakes trom his nightmare 
and finds that the birds are still singing and the grass still green; 
when the evil spirit has been exorcised and the German citizen 
recovers from the great hurricane of hysteria which since 1930 has 
thundered through the land ; then we shall be assured on all sides 
that they regard us as liberators from a fierce oppression and that 
never for one instant did they share or approve of the wild fantasies 
which the Nazis preached. Their subservience will be excused upon 
the ground of Gestapo cruelty; the atrocities committed will be 
attributed to our own “ propaganda”; and their mistakes will be 
ascribed to the disordered ignorance of Hitler’s mind. I do not 
despair of the re-education of Germany ; I do not doubt that their 
conversion, when it comes, will be perfectly sincere; the Nazi 
system has in truth exploited their vices and crushed their many 
virtues. But a people who have succumbed to mass insanity so 
universally and for so many years cannot be regarded as dependabte ; 
nor can we predict in any way how they will react to the terrible 
ordeal to which they are about to be exposed. 
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THE THEATRE 


‘Great Day.”’ Atthe Playhouse. 


Tus play will appeal to the same eudience that enjoys Esther 
McCracken’s suburban comedies. It is human, all-too-human, 
unsophisticated and not too silly. Also it is topical, for it deals 
with the happenings at a Village Institute in Kent in preparation 
for a visit from Mrs. Roosevelt, and the action takes place throughout 
in the Village Hall. Ten women assemble at their various tasks 
in preparation for the “Great Day.” The village hall is scrubbed— 
really scrubbed with real water—before our eyes by Irene Hand, 
whose performance as Mrs. Beale has an irresistible gusto that 
puts life into the first act, during which the play moves rather 
slowly. However, the author sketches her women characters very 
deftly and introduces a piece of human drama in the unfortunate 
Mrs. Eilis, whose husband, a gallant soldier in the last war, has 
become good for nothing. Sentiment and comedy are nicely 
blended and there is a sufficiently rich variety of village character 
to hold one’s interest throughout. Elsie Randolph was delightful 
as the vocalising Mrs. Mott, and Mary Hinton gave a very sym- 
pathetic performance as Mrs. Ellis. The fault of the play is that it 
lacks any proper dramatic tension and I suspect that its author is 
more of a novelist than a dramatist, but this does not mean that 
it will not be successful. JAMES REDFERN. 


THE CINEMA 


“The Fighting Lady.’’ At the Odeon. 


In his recent book, Presenting Scotland, Norman Wilson briefly 
examines on behalf of his native land a question which is of 
present concern to many nations. The Americans and the English 
and the French may well ask what conceptions of their respective 
countries are being distributed to the world’s cinemas: what kind of 
a screen figure they cut. In this context Mr. Wilson lists and 
comments upon the films which have been made about Scotland. 
He prefaces an illustrated list of documentaries with an essay con- 
trasting favourably the documentary approach with that which has 
been followed in fictional films set against the Scottish background. 
He refers scathingly to the over-romantic or the comic aspects of 
Scottish life which have too often been exploited by the studios. 
He comes to the conclusion that hope of an honest, accurate and 
sober national portrait lies largely with the Government, the public 
utility organisations, such bedies as the Scottish Development 
Council and with the great Scottish cities ; for Mr. Wilson believes 
that these interests should sponsor films of Scottish life and work 
similar to the many excellent films of fact which he lists. And he 
would wish to see the work carried out by Scotsmen, treading in 
the footsteps of John Grierson, the Scots founder of the British 
documentary film, movement. 

It is perhaps not without significance that John Grierson is now, 
not in Scotland, but in Canada ; and that in his capacity of Films 
Commissioner to the Canadian Government he is at some pains 
not_merely to sell Canada to the worid but to sell also the world 
to Canada. He is encouraging the Dominion to see itself as a part 
of the bigger whole, whilst at the same time letting no opportunity 
pass of compelling the bigger whole to see Canada as a lively, virile 
and even indispensable part. 

Am I at fault in finding in Scotland a somewhat more parochial 
approach to the question of national projection? Mr. Wilson appears 
to argue from the defensive, as if Scotland were a neglected country 
persecuted by cosmic indifference. In a few of the generally excellent 
Scots films one is conscious of a determination dourly to publicise 
the local phenomenon to the exclusion of wider considerations. 

The whole matter of national publicising by film is hazardous and 
in spite of the limited quantity of films on Scotland it may well be 
that Scotland is better served than other countries which are more 
richly endowed with film-making resources. America, for example, 
can scarcely be satisfied with her film propaganda overseas. Film 
after film repeats the picture of glittering unreality, and America’s 
overseas relations are not assisted by what we see of Hollywood 
at war. 

Fortunately there is this week an American documentary which 
substitutes fact for fancy. The Fighting Lady has been photo- 
graphed by naval cameramen who have recorded the adventures of 
an aircraft carrier taking part in a series of bloody Pacific engage- 
ments. The film has been produced by Louis de Rochemont, 
inventor of the March of Time, and he has allowed the true course 
of events to guide him in the shaping of the sensational material. 
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He has found beauty, too, in the evolutions of modern warfare, 
grace of movement in the guiding down of a landing plane. Bombs 
cripple Japanese warships, or add their angry red and purple to the 
luxuriant green of Pacific islands; enemy fighters explode in‘ the 
air ; crippled American planes reach the deck of their mothe: ship 
and buckle and burn; men are wounded and die. And the pro- 
tagonists are not the conventional screen glamour boys but real 
Americans. Of the cast who open the picture, not all survive to 
the end; and we shall not see them come up smiling again in 
other roles. EpDGAR -ANSTEY. 


GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 


THE most important of the month’s recordings is that of Schubert’s 
early C major Symphony No. 6 played by the London Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Sir Thomas Beecham (H.M.V. DB 6200-3). This 
lyrical work is beautifully played and all lovers of Schubert’s later 
great C major Symphony ought to possess it to compare with that 
work. There is also a good recording by Decca of Schubert’s B 
Minor Symphony, “The Unfinished,” by -the National Symphony 
Orchestra under Anatole Fistoulari (Decca K 1114-6) which I 
recommend. 

An excellent vocal recording is by Joan Hammond of two arias 
from Puccini’s Turandot, with the London Symphony Orchestra 
under W. Susskind. These typical and most effective Puccini arias 
are among the best of recent vocal items and I recommend them 
strongly (H.M.V. B 9407). Quite different in character and appealing 
to a different taste are the two famous contralto arias from 
Messiah, “He shall feed his flock” and “He was despised,” but 
Miss Grace Ripley is free from the blemishes of most contraltos and 
gives a most attractive and musicianly performance of both arias 
(H.M.V. C 3424). The best of the other recordings are “ The Pastoral 
Symphony,” the “Overture” from Messiah played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra conducted by Maurice Miles (Col. DX 1182), 
Howard .Ferguson’s Five Bagatelles for pianoforte played by Myra 
Hess (H.M.V. C 3423) and, of the lighter music, “ Valse Cotillon ” 
in the Old Time Dance Series played by Harry Davidson and his 
orchestra (Col. DX 1183). wie Bs 


A LOVE SONG 


My darling, be brave, 
Come, live with me: 

I am the white cherry bough 
That sways over thee, 


I am the shining green star, 
In the East I abide: 

I am the cold billow washing 
The ship’s iron side. 


I am the free water nymph 
Diving under the stream: 

To be free and together, 
Ah, what a sweet dream. 


And in the dark night 
So gently to die 

And look at each other 
With cold glassy eye. 


(Translated from the Russian of Alexander Blok 
by V. pe S. Pinto.) 


IT WILL BE SO 


One day, when guns have ceased to roar 
And once again the world is clean, 
The memory of these tortured years 
Will seem as distant as a dream; 


And listening to old soldiers’ tales 

With wide, uncomprehending eyes, 

Small boys will shake their heads and say: 
“Old .men, you know—they tell such lies.” 


(Translated from the Russian of Alexei Surkov 
by ALAN Moray WILLIAMS.) 
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RELATIONS WITH SPAIN 

Sirn—Mr. Loveday has always taken the rosiest view of Falangist Spain. 
Neither Franco’s declaratioa that he hoped Germany would win the 
war nor the vicious attacks of the Spanish radio on this country ever 
affected it. Myself, I prefer to believe the statements of the late British 
and United States Ambassadors, Lord Templewood and Mr. Carleton 
Hayes. They can scarcely be accused of having Communist leanings 
or of not knowing what they are talking about. 

What Mr. Hayes has to say is best seen in last December’s number 
of Harper’s Magazine. Here there is an erticle on United States diplomacy 
in Spain based on official sources. Among other documents published 
for the first time is a long letter from Mr. Carleton Hayes to the Spanish 
ministro de estado, dated June 15th, 1943, in which he gives twenty-one 
different reasons for regarding Spain as a Fascist State in the sirict 
sense of that word. It is, he says, a State closely modelled on Nazi 
Germany, intimately linked to Nazi Germany, whole-heartedly supporting 
its cause and that of pagan Japan, brutal and arbitrary, lacking the most 
elementary sense of justice. Such a letter, as the authors of this 
article remark, can rarely before have been sent by an Ambassador to the 
Government of the State to which he was accredited. That it was 
written at all shows the violence of Mr. Hayes’s reaction to what was 
going on round him. And Mr. Hayes is-a Roman Catholic. 

I suggest, then, that we cannot crown our victory over Nazi Germany 
by inviting a State of this character into the new society of nations that 
we mean to set up. If the Spaniards want to come in, let them qualify 
fer admittance. Even Mr. Loveday agrees that the Falangists are opposed 
by the great majority of the country. And if the question of “freedom 
to choose one’s own form of government” be raised, well, then, there 
are such things as elections. Franco, of course, has never held any. 

My proposal, however, was simply that, as Lord Templewood has 
suggested, we should have our rules. about admittance to the new League 
and leave the Spaniards to settle their own affairs. Fear of isolation will 
lead them to do so.—Yours truly, GERALD BRENAN. 

Aldbourne, Wilts. 
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VOTERS’ IDEAS 


Sirn,—May I try to answer the qucry with which Mrs. Bentwich con- 
cluded her article on “ Voters’ Ideas” in your issue of March 2nd? 
She had expressed the view that the majority of young men and practically 
all young women entering the Forces are politically illiterate. My 
experience tallies with hers, and I also gree with her that in future it is 
essential that our educational system, from the nursery school to the 
university and adult class, should give far more time and thought than 
they do at present to education in citizenship. But I should like here 
10 make some suggestions as to how best to help the present generation 
of young voters—who have grown up with little help from their schools, 
and with virtually no experience, either practical or theoretical, of party 
politics. 

There is no one answer.- All the -esources for the enlightenment of 
the man in the street must be brought into play. Most important of 
these are the Press, the B.B.C. and the cinema. The co-operation of 
the Press will have to be sought to impress on citizens their social 
responsibilities, and to give them the necessary information in an casily 
sosimilated form. Our journals of every kind have rendered fine service 
in recording and interpreting the war It is hoped that they will con- 


tinue to regard it as one of their functions to give really objective informa- “ 


tion in as many directions as possible, and to do their best to maintain 
an interest in public affairs when peace returns. 

The B.B.C. is already fully alive to ‘ts responsibilities, and is develop- 
ing year by year an ever better technique for arousing an interest in and 
getting facts across relating to questions of the day. The many dis- 
cussions it has sponsored, its dramatisations, its celebrations, its Brains 
Trusts, its straight talks, both for adults and for young people, are not 
only stimulating in themselves, but give the ordinary citizen opportunities 
for getting in touch with distinguished minds in the political and 
administrative fields. 

With regard to the film, it is hoped that after the war the Government 
—either through whatever may succeed the Ministry of Information or 
through the Ministry of Education or otherwise—will still sponsor films 
corresponding to “Target foc Tonight,” “In Which We Serve” and 
“Waterloo Road.” Also that it will continue to produce shorts on 
contemporary public affairs for the commercial cinema. A _ vast field, 
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moreover, lies before the educational film shown in Adult Education 
Institutes, Youth Organisations, Women’s Organisations, &c. 

During the war, owing to the fine work undertaken by the Education 
Departments of the Forces, the habit of discussing public affairs has 
become widespread in the Services. At least a proportion of those who 
have enjoyed A.B.C.A. and other forms of discussion groups will be 
anxious to continue, and those who do will include in all probability 
many who have been trained to become leaders and who will know 
how to get groups going wherever they live. A valuable suggestion was 
put forward by Mr. Dent, of the Times Educational Supplement, some 
time ago with regard to the establishment as war memorials of two rooms 
in every village and district—one of which would serve as an Information 
Centre on Public Affairs and the other as a room in which discussion 
groups may be held in comfortable surroundings. 

The formal Adult Education Movement can make an important con- 
tribution through its class*s- and discussions, and there is good reason 
to hope that the new Education Act will encourage a wide extension of 
these. It is true that the formal class, &c., will never reach more than 
a limited number of people. But a very large proportion of the students 
of social studies who do attend can do much to maintain the supply 
of discussion group leaders and to raise the general level of public 
opinion and information. 

There are also many promising schemes being considered for the 
establishment of a Central Information Bureau, under a direction 
sufficiently objective and authoritative to give confidence, which could 
continue the production of the various forms of aids to study—maps, 
diagrams, exhibitions, films, background material, objective accounts— 
which have been produced so ably by the Ministry of Information and 
the defence services, especially by the Army, during the war. It is 
much to be hoped that publications on the lines of The British Way and 
Purpose booklets on citizenship, and the A.B.C.A. Bulletins on Current 
Affairs, will be published either by any Information Centre which may 
be established, or by some appropriate Government Department such as 
the Ministry of Education. (It may be of interest that the Association 
for Education in Citizenship, 51 Tothill Street, S.W.1, has, pending 
the establishment of such an Information Centre on Public Affairs, 
established one of its own available to all who are interested.) 

When party politics become more active again the political parties 
themselves, through election meetings, publications, journals, etc., will 
reach a large number of citizens. They will be able to help drive 
home the necessity for party government in a political democracy. The 
more young people leaving the Forces can be encouraged to find oui for 
themselves the programmes of the different parties and to decide which 
they wish to join, the bet'er.—Yours truly, Eva M. HusBack. 

Honorary Secretary, Association for Education in Citizenship, 

19 Wellgarth Road, London, N.W. 1. 


A GERMAN SCHEMER 


$1R,—As one who has close business and personal ties with the Argentine. 
I read with the greatest interest Mr. Brandt's article in your issue of 
March 9th on “A German Schemer.” One statement took my breath 
away. Speaking of German penetration, Mr. Brandt writes: “. in 
Argentina, where in a population uf 13,500,000 there are some 5,000,000 
citizens of German descent.” 

Of my own knowledge, I knew this figure of five million to be utterly 
inaccurate and bound to g:ve a completely false picture of the Argentine. 
But before writing to protest I have consulted two authorities. No 
official statistics exist to establish an exact figure, but an approximate 
humber can certainly be, arrived at. One authority puts the number of 
citizens of German descent ‘n the Argentine at 250,000 in round figures. 
and makes the important observation that Germans in South America 
tend to marry within their own nationality, which disposes of the possi- 
bility that there is a big percentage of German blood widely distributed 
among the population. 

My other authority bases his estimate on the number of Germans 
included in the foreign population of Argentina in the 1933 census, viz.. 
27,000 odd in a total of nearly 2} millions. He thus reaches a figure 
of rdughly 150,000. Even if the higher estimate of 250,000 be exceeded 
somewhat, what are we to say of Mr. Brandt’s total of 5,000,000? Has 
he visited the Argentine,.and was every third person he met in Buenos 
Aires or in the wde Argentine pampas of German descent? 

In an article of an alarmist character it is, above all, important that 
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figures be accurate. The reader with no knowledge of the Argentine 
would naturally conclude that the reason why the United Nations are 
encountering difficulties with Argentina is due to this enormous German 
influence—which would be in the main a false and misleading conclusion. 
We have to deal in Argentina with a proud and self-confident community 
mainly of Latin race, though with small minorities from nearly every 
nation. ‘They aspire to the leadership of South America, and are 
suspicious of the United States on account of its preponderating power. 
It is certain that manv of the Germans in Argentina will work upon 
that fact for their own purposes,.but the Latins are not wax in their 
hands. It is the task of wise statesmanship on the part of this country 
and the U.S.A. to frustrate German intrigues.—Yours faithfully, 
: KENNETH G. ROBINSON. 
Ingleton, Aigburth Hall Road, Liverpool, 19. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONFERENCE 


Sir,—May I point out in reply to Dr. David Thomson that it is only 
on matters of procedure that the agreement of at least two of the smaller 
numbers of the Council of the World Security Organisation is to be 
necessary? When actioa of any kind is to be taken the affirmative yotes 
of all Great Powers are necessary, though as long as the action only 
refers to the peaceful settlement of a dispute a Great Power, a party to 
the dispute, may not vote.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
KATHARINE ATHOLL, 
Chairman, British League for European Freedom. 


COALOWNERS AND COAL PLAN 


Sir—In The Spectator of March 16th, under “Coalowners and Coal 
Plan,” your correspondent Mr. Cecil F. Pike writes: “Under any cir- 
cumstances the ‘Foot Plan’ would be infinitely better than the miners’ 
alternative of nationalisation! ” Just how would this “ alternative” be 
likely to work out in practice? A few facts concerning the Dutch State- 
owned mines may interest Mr. Pike and the less prejudiced among your 
readers. 

There are four State-owned mines in Holland: the Wilhelmina, the 
Emma, the Hendrik and the Maur:ts. In 1937 these mines raised about 
8} million tons of coal and accounted for 59 per cent. of the total pro- 
duction (14} million tons), compared with 41 per cent. from the privately- 
owned ones. The average cost of production per ton for the Dutch State 
mines was 13s. in 1937 and 1§s. 1n 1958, compared with 14s. 8d. in 1937 
and 16s. in 1938 in Great Brita‘n. The output per shift or day in 
1936 was almost the highest in Europe, being 1.77 metric tons per man, 
compared with 1.196 in the United Kingdom. From 1927 to 1936 output 
had increased by 55 per cent. 

With regard to wages, the Dutch coal miner tops the wages list among 
the bigger industries, while in Brita before the war the miner took 
81st place among industrial workers. The Dutch State miners in 1936 
averaged Qs. 33d. per sh ft or day against Qs. 83d. in Britain (figures 
based on the conversion of the Dutch national currency with sterling at 
the current rate of exchange). It appears to be reasonably clear that the 
wage rates in the Dutch coal industry were at least as high as in Britain 
before the war, and that annual earnings were appreciably higher, because 
there was no short time working. 

Figures for accidents are equally revealing. The number of fatal 
accidents among underground and surface werkers in 1936 was 0.51 per 
thousand persons emp!oyed, compared w:th 1.02 per thousand in England. 

How. it wll be asked, has the consumer benefited from this State- 
ywned enterprise? Th answer is in the price of coal at the pit-head, 
wh'ch in 1936 (at ruling exchange rates) averaged 13s. 6d. per metric 
ton as against 14s. 43d. in the United Kingdom. Witkin ten years the 
Netherlands State mines had lowered their prices by nearly 2s. 3d. 
against less than 6d. in the case oi Britain’ In the same period, in spite 
of an increase in wages, the wages cost per ton fell considerably. 

Just one more point, and a significant one. The Dutch mining industry 
has not exper’enced a sing'e important strike in the whole course of its 
exstence! The above figures, obtained from an I.L.O. source, are, I 
think, sufficient evidence that nationalisation, at any rate in the mining 
industry, can work.—Yours fa‘thfuily, D. B. MARSHALL. 

45 Broadwalk Court, Palace Gardens Terrace, London, W. 8. 


COST OF LIVING 


SiR,—I notice in your issue of last week Flying Officer Krammer calls 
iN question my statement that, as far as ca be seen, the Cost of Living 
Index figure will be lower in the years after this war than it was in 
the years immediately after 1918, and bases his argufment on a statement 
of Sir John Anderson’s of the Government aim being that prices should 
tis€ up to 33} per cent. avove 1938. The present Cost of Living Index 
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figure has not quite risen to the percentage indicated by the Chancellor, 
and, as I said in my letter, is appreciably lower than it was in 1920. 
So far from having been guilty of a specious argument, I could have made 
my argument stronger by pointing out that the figure actually rose in 
November, 1929, to 176 points above July. 1914, i.e., 2} times the old 
figure. The figures I gave in my former letter were, of course, taken 
from the Ministry of Labour Gazette. I notice, that your correspondent 
is serving with the B.L.A., and therefore has not access, as I have, to the 
figures concerned. 

Incidentally, it is of interest to note that between the peak of November, 
1920, and the present war, in the early 30’s the Cost of Living Index 
figure was only some 30 points above 1914, i.e., less than half the height 
of the inflation. It is the announced iniention of the Government to 
avoid such inflation after the present war.—Yours faithfully, 

ASSHETON POWNALL. 


THE PROBLEM OF LAY J.P.s 


Sir,—Let us have stipendiaries or let us have lay benches, but not a 
combination of both, reducing the lay justice, as at Quarter Sessions, 
to mere surplusage. Attend to the theorists, and which of our institutions 
comes out with a whole skin? The Hereford Juvenile Court Inquiry, 
where “the dog it was that died,” should stand as a warning against 
jumping to conclusions. There is only one way of finding out how 
the Petty Sessional Courts are doing their stuff—by asking those who 
have first-hand knowledge. Appoint a small mixed committee, let it 
receive evidence from persons aggrieved by the decisions of lay benches, 
from solicitors practising before those courts, from the police. Let it not 
listen to general strictures, but require the citation of specific instances 
of miscarriage, which it will then investigate. The inquiry may be 
restricted to a limited nuimber of representative courts, but the results 
should be weighed against the total volume of work done.—Yours faith- 
fully, ARTHUR CURGENVEN. 

Tretawn, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. 

[P.S.—Dickens is a _ two-edged 
stipendiary?] 


sword. Was not Mr, Fang a 


MR. HUDSON’S ECONOMICS 


S1rR,—If, as reported, the Minister of Agriculture stated in Manchester on 
the 6th instant that dear food need not be a menace to our citizens with 
prudent legislation, he is only repeating the forecasted policy of the 
interests that he represents. Agriculturalists in this country will seek 
to perpetuate the war conditions of a protected market (1) to ensure 
our food supplies in a possible future war, and (2) to urge that agri- 
culture tan only prosper if foreign foodstuffs are kept out of the 
country. They refuse to face, however, the implications of this policy. 
Dear food means increased cost of iiving; higher living costs mean 
higher wages or increased poverty; higher wages mean increased cost of 
all manufacturers ; higher costs mean decreased exports ; decreased exports 
mean increased unemployment ; unemployment means increased taxation. 

But that is not the whole story. The Conservative Party admit that 
we must maintain pre-war exports, and say that these will have to be 
increased beyond the present level by fifty per cent. That, however, 
can only be done by reducing productivn costs so that we can compete 
on equal terms with foreigin countries—America and Russia among 
others. Their remedy for this is to so modernise our manufacturing 
plants that we can increasingly produce our manufactures by automatic 
machinery, and so avoid the employment of human labour, which is 
generally the largest item in the cost of production. So the remedy 
again is to decrease human labour, with resvlting unemployment. 

No suggestion has been offered, however, by any responsible Minister 
as to how exports are to be paid for abroad, except with imported 


goods. No wheat from Argewtine and Canada, no machinery to Argentine 
or Canada. We must export or die, but we must also import or die; 


or become a totally self-contained country, which we can only do by 
shutting out foreign goods by tariffs which we will ourselves pay. That 
again means an increased cost of living. These facts are axiomatic. 

But, say the new economic theorists, high cost of living, and high 
wages, and high taxation, :re all unintportant; our national debt need 
never be repaid, and we can live on our credit. Can we? The Labour 
Government of 1926 nearly brought the country to ruin by pursuing 
this policy, and future Governments may do so again. Unless we are 
prepared to return to a British population of twenty millions (so 
becoming a second-class military power), our exports are vital to our 
future prosperity, and they are dependent on a low cost of living and an 
economic rate of wages. 


There is a further fact. If we extend our credit hevond the bounds 
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of safety, our currency depreciates abroud in an exact proportion, so 
that we pay more for what we import and get less for what we export. 

So Mr. Hudson's programme would appear to have six results: — 

(1) Increased cost of food. 

(2) Increased cost of liviag 

(3) Higher wages (but with less purchasing power). 

(4) Unemployment, with resulting higher taxation. 

(5) Reduced exports w.ta less trade to live on. 

(6) Final financial collapse. 

Perhaps there 1s a fallacy in all this, and Mr. Hudson can bring 
about his Utopia not only to the agriculturalists but to the community 
as a whole _ If so, perhaps he will tell us how this is to be done.— 
Yours faithfully, AnGus WATSON. 

Whitewell, Adderstone Crescent, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2. 


A NOTE ON DR. GARVIE 


S1r,—I was most disappointed to find no reference in The Spectator to 
the death of Dr. A. E. Garvie, one of the greatest Christian leaders of 
our time. A man of encyclopaedic knowledge, liberal outlook and pro- 
gressive spirit ; well versed in several European languages, and, through 
his personal contacts, probably better informed concerging continental 
Christianity than anyone in this country, he occupied a position among 
the Free Churches comparable to that of the late Dr. Temple in the 
Anglican Church. This comparison is strengthened by the fact that, 
like the Archbishop, he occupied a leading place in ecumenical 
Christianity. 

We, his old students, not only admired him for his great gifts, we also 
loved him for his sincerity, kindliness and unspoiled Christian character. 
A great mind, a generous heart; one whom we shall never forget.— 
Yours faithfully, PENDRIL BENTALL. 


[Everything our correspondent writes about Dr. Garvisc is abundantly 
justified ; unfortunately in present conditions much that we should like 
to include in The Spectator has to be omitted.—Ep., Spectator.]} 


WELLINGTON AND NAPOLEON 


Str,—Mr. Arnold Brittain, in his letter purporting to correct Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, suggests that the only “contact” between the Duke of 
Welliagton and Napoleon was at Waterlvo. “I believe it is stated,” 
he writes, “that the Duke saw.the Emperor through his field-glass on 
different occasions during the battle.” 

If anyone ever stated this, it must have been in ignorance of the 
Duke's direct denial that he did so. Questioned on the point by Lord 
Stanhope, he said: “No, I could not—the day was dark—there was a 
great deal of rain in the air.” I doubt if Mr. Nicolson meart to say 
that the two men were ever in personal touch. “Contact” can be used 
figuratively —Yours, &c., E. C. BENTLEY. 

21 Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 3. 


FRATERNISATION 


S1r,—A very large number of people in this country would like some 
intelligible explanation of the strict no-fraternisation order issued to 
soldiers in occupied Germany. It appears to cause uneasiness to the 
solders, and quite unnecessary difficulty and discomfiture among the 
German civilians. ~ 

Reports of the attitude of German civilians towards the conquerors 
has reached a ludicrous pitch of contradiction which matches the arti- 
ficiality of the conquerors’ attitude. If the Germans make no advances, 
they are described as “sullen”; if they do make advances, in spite of 
the fact that no Allied soldier may make any response, they are described 
as “fawning” What precisely are we trying to do in occupied Germany? 
Produce order and co-operation and a change of heart, or convince even 
the non-Nazis that Hitler’s régime was the better of two evils after all? 

Further, if we really aim at the “ re-education” of the German popula- 
tion, we should remember that the Allied soldier is, if left to himself, an 
excellent teacher. Let him start the job. The sooner it gets under way 
the better. 

There has been vague talk of the personal danger to Allied soldiers 
if they fraternise with the Germans. Here and there treachery may con- 
ceivably cost a soldier’s life ; but it seems certain that far more soldiers’ 
lives will be in danger in occupied Germany if the men are compelled 
to make themselves hated and resented wherever they go by repulsing 
o: ignoring every friendly gesture. An army of occupation should estab- - 
lish peace, not prolong war.—Yours, &c., Doris Davy. 

Birch Hay, Chelsfield, Kent. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Last ‘week, as once before this year, I saw a rainbow of a most un- 
orthodox pattern. As some of us looked towards the sun (not away 
from it) a rainbow quite perfect in prismatic gradation of colours, but 
wholly imperfect in pattern, appeared among some slender, streaky clouds 
just to the north of the sun, which was low in the west. The prismatic 
shaft or pillar persisted for several minutes. It recalled rainbows, so 
to call them, that I used to watch daily from Madeira aga:nst the Deserta 
Islands, which usually looked like broad, straight columns. Rainbows 
painted on the mists that prevailed in the hills of Madeira itself often 
persisted for a long, indefinite period ; but even then you did not see 
rainbows when you faced the sun. The phenomenon did not seem to 
portend any eccentricity in ihe weather, unless some cynic should allege 
that a succession of fine days in an English spring is the greatest of 
eccentricities ! . 


Thirsty Bees 

My hive bees have comé well through the winter, and are very busy 
in the early spring flowers, especially the catkins of the saHows and 
willows (of which Dapknoides is this year the earliest). More remark- 
able than this zeal for ambrosia is their desire for water. A shallow 
concrete bird pond was filled up, and within a few minutes its edges 
were lined with thirsty bees. The news was, it seems, broadcast instantly, 
Doubtless insects have a finer sense of smell than the most sensitive 
man, and it is confidently alleged in Australia—in parts of which water 
is the most valuable thing in life—that the natives can smell water at 
the distance of a mile or two, and these bees had only to detect it a 
hundred yards distance. The senses as well as the habits of hive bees 
are being scientifically investigated at the moment at research stations, 
and one odd, surprising habit is alleged. The pollen or nectar-seeking 
bee does not (so it is said) rove widely, but day after day patrols the 
same narrowly limited circle. One result is that where bees are com- 
paratively few many blossoms remain unvisited. It is only when there 
is considerable competition among the bees for the nearer flowers that 
the bees travel outside their preferred pitch. The most highly dis- 
tinguished man of science whom I know holds that bees are seldom 
numerous enough to fertilise the flowers of any good-sized orchard, and 
believes (though his theory is, so far as I know, unique) that a good 
part of the work of fertilisation is to the credit of night-flying moths. 
The point is worth investigation. 





Double Flowers 

It is generally supposed that single flowers precede double in origin. 
hey are certainly, as a rule, more accessible to insects, and indeed more 
beautiful ; but wkat is the opinion of men of science as to the double 
daffodil? It is earlier than the Lent lily or daffadowndilly, which is 
probably the origin of most of our garden daffodils, and I know just one 
place where it grows in the wild. It sets seed and it multiplies at 
least as successfully as any cther variety, and it has an attractive scent. 
Our hybridisers (who have now created a daffodil-that is as red as it 
is yellow) make trials in most sorts of direction, but I never heard of 
one who busied himself with the multiplication of petals. There is no 
parallel in modern daffodils to Dame Edith Helen, the rose with a 
hundred petals. Where and when did the double daffodil take shape, or 
shapelessness? Perhaps the oddest creation among apparently double 
flowers is the so-called double arabis, which has one flower inside another. 


In My Garden 

The zeal for sunflowers, which may produce the very best poultry 
food there is, better even than wheat, is such that the Ministry of 
Agriculture has produced a special pamphlet (which anyone may secure 
without payment). Last year many crops, in field as well as garden, 
were wasted, partly because the seed did not set properly, partly because 
cf ignorance about harvesting. In this crop, as in that delectable vegetable 
sweet corn or maize, the variety is all-important. It is just waste to grow 
a variety that does not mature quickly. Both are quite easy to grow 
in any soil, and the seeds often germinate up to 100 per cent. 
The difficulty of procuring manure has induced some wise gardeners 
to grow celeriac in place of celery. It has the additional advantage of 
needing less labour, and, after all, “ manure” means labour or handiwork. 


W. BeacH THOMAS. 





Postage on this issue: Inland, 14d.; Overseas, 1d. 
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Post-war Trade 


Overseas trade has always been of vital importance 
to this country and after the war it will be necessary 
to export to the fullest possible extent in order to 
pay for.the necessary imports. 

When the time comes, manufacturers and merchants 
and, in fact, all who are interested in international 
trade will have available to help them the overseas 
banking facilities which BARCLAYS BANK is able 
to place at their disposal. 

The Bank has affiliations operating in many Empire 
countries and elsewhere and is represented by 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 

The Manager of the local Branch will be pleased to 
answer enquiries regarding the services provided. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
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EXTRA VITAMINS ESSENTIAL TO HEALTH 
COLDSand influenza cannot be resisted | vitamin D: the daily dose of Crookes’ 
when your diet is deficient in vitamin keeps your supply well above the 
A: the daily dose of Crookes’ ensures | safety level. 
you the necessary amount. Adults This extra supply of vitamins A and 
cannot keep healthy and children | D will work wonders in building up 
cannot grow up with straight bones | your resistance and stamina through 
and strong teeth without sufficient | this sixth wartime winter. 


CROOKES’ HALIBUT OIL 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules—per carton of 100—8/6 Ligquid—per plial—enough for 16 days 2/ 





— WHAT WILL BE——* 
YOUR INCOME WHEN 


YOU RETIRE ? 


You may receive a Pension under the National 
Scheme. 


You may receive a Pension from your Employers. 


BUF will your pension be sufficient for your 
needs ? 


Why not secure an additional yearly income of 
£100, £200, £300 when you retire by means of a 
Prudential Endowment Assurance Policy? 





To THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO. LTD. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.I 


Please let me know the yearly cost of 
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(Mr., Mrs., or Miss) . 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 
The New China 


(Alen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
By Owen and Eleanor Lattimore 





China Looks Forward. By Sun Fo. 
The Making of Modern China. 
(Allen and Unwin. 8s. 6d. 
I See a New China. By George Hogg. (Go.lancz. 6s.) 
THERE is every reason to be glad that Dr. Sun Fo—Sun Yat-sen’s 
son—allowed himself to be persuaded by his friends to publish an 
English version of Chung-kuo Ch’ien-t’u, China’s Future, the title 
of a collection of addresses given in China between 1939 and 1942 
and published in Chinese in the latter year. 
have doubted whether Western readers wou!d be inierested in what 
he had to say to his own people. Yet it is, surely, the ideas intended 
for domestic consumption that are most likely to illumine foreign 
minds in regard to China’s thoughts and feelings. 

Indeed, it is a pity that China Looks Forward does not stick more 
closely to the Chinese version. The author tells us in his preface 
that “in its final form the bulk of this volume is taken from its 
Chinese original, with some new material added,” this, the reader is 
given to understand, being two chapters specially written, “China 
Marching Towards Democracy” and “ Writing China’s Consititu- 
tion.” While, however, a good deal of the material contained in 
the second chapter appears in the Chinese volume, the latter does 
not include a number of passages, some of considerable length, 
purporting to be the English counterpart of the addresses which it 
records. It may be, of course, that the passages in question are 
taken from the original notes of the addresses, and for some reason 
or other were not included in the Chinese volume. If that is so 
an explanatory note would have been helpful. 

However, much if not most of the English text reproduces 
the Chinese version satisfactorily, and in any case presents us with 
a useful expogition of the author’s ideas on democracy, capita'ism, 
socialism, land-ownership, industrialisation, Korea, the Mikado and 
other lively topics. For “useful” exposition one would like to 
substitute “lucid.” Yet while some of Dr. Sun’s ideas are stated 
clearly enough. others remain somewhat obscure, perhaps because 
analysis does not run very comfortably in double harness with 
loyalty. His father’s San Min Chu-i, or Three Principles of the 
People, have acquired the sanctity of a gespel, the difficulties of 
which tend to be treated mystically. 

Very different is the technique adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Latti- 
more in writing their brief history, The Making of Modern China. 
One might almost say, indeed, that one of its chief objects is to 
dispose of all puzzles, to leave nothing unexp'ained. Opinions will 
differ as to their success in this. Some will have difficulty, for 
example, in seeing how an attitude, or code of behaviour—* let those 
who wear the costume of barbarians be barbarians ; those who wear 
the costume of Chinese be Chinese ”—can explain the high degree 
of physical uniformity which the Chinese display (p. 36). Nor 
wil! all concur in the view that the importance of “ face” in China 
“comes from thousands of years of having to get along with each 
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cther, often in crowded and uncomfortable surroundings.” Some 
will be disposed to think that the Confucian doctrine of l has had 
a good deal to do with the matter. After all, was China so very 
crowded when “face” first asserted itself as a convention? The 
explanation given by the author and his wife of China’s peculiar 
script—namely, that very probably it was purposely developed “ in 
a way to make it as difficult as possible, because writing guarded 
the * secret” of wealth and power in controlling the allotments of 
water and the apportioning of rents and taxes ”"—may seem rational 
te “debunkers.” But does it square with what is known of the 
artistic values and history of the script? 

Readers will be unanimous, however, in their praise of this book 
a> a masterly summary. An adequate yet brief background study 
to the China of today and tomorrow was badly needed and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lattimore are to be congratulated on providing it. 

I See a New China fits in with the volumes just considered 
extremely well. Confirming much that they contain, it gives vivid 
pictures of the areas in which China’s long history began and in 
which some of the springs of a new history are rising afresh. Mr. 
George Hogg has no axe to grind, no propaganda to “ put across.” 
Precisely why he went to China in 1938 we are not told, but having 
got there a sound instinct took him to its north-west. This book 
is a straightforward, unpretentious but extremely interesting record 
of his travels. It teaches us a good deal about the guerilla warfare 
waged by the Communists against the Japanese, and also about the 
Co-operative movement, giving us a glimpse of the New Zealander 
who has been closely connected with it, Rewi Alley. 

E. M. GUL! 


The Future of Western Civilisation 
The Condition of Man. By Lewis Mumford. (Secker and Warburg. 25s.) 
THIS impressive volume is the third of a series which Mr. Mumford 
opened in 1934 with his Technics and Civilisation and followed up 
in 1938 with the Culture of Cities. It is an essay in the philosophy 
of history, written in the grand manner, and traverses the entire 
course which Western man has followed not only in the realm of 
social and economic organisation, but also in art, religion and 
science. It will appeal to those who look for a synoptic study of 
human development and who believe that the results of specialised 
studies can be brought together in a comprehensive interpretation of 
human nature and its possibilities. 

“What is man? What meaning has life? What is his origin, 
his condition and destiny?” It is to these age-old questions that 
Mr. Mumford purports to give a fresh answer. Can they be 
enswered? There would seem to be two modes of approach, 
philosophical and historical. The philosophica! approach would aim 
at an analysis of the ends or ideals of men, the purposes that they 
ought to pursue. The historical approach would seek to determine 
whether any regular trends can be d’scerned in human history and 
whether these throw any light on future possibilities.. The first 
method is, on ihe whole, not the one followed by Mr. Mumford. 
He attempts no study of ethical ideals, but adopts and restates in his 
ewn way a theory of old standing. The end which modern man 
ought to pursue is a form of life in which the needs of personality 
and the needs of the community are fulfilled in due balance. The 
ideal is advocated with passionate eloquence. But Mr. Mumford 
does not serious'y face the question how this desirable end is to be 
achieved under modern conditions. Nowadays the most diverse and 
contradictory policies are advocated in the name cf he same ideals. 
“Our first need is not for organisation,” says Mr. Mumford, “ but 
for orientation ; a change ‘n direction and attitude. There is no 
easy formula for this renewal.” True, but hardiy enough The 
ideal stands in need of fur her definition and clarification and an 
attempt must be made to determine more closely the conditions 
necessary for its realisation. 

But Mr. Mumford is really more interes‘ed in the historical 
approach. He seeks in the spiri_ua! history of Western man a basis 
for diagnosing his present condition and future possibilities. Yet 
he does not attempt to trace lines of development. His method 
seems rather to aim at discovering in each period cf human history 
the forces which tend to encourage or thwart the realisation of per- 
sonality. His presumption is dramatic in form, as can be seen 
from the titles of his chapters, the “ Strategy of Retreat ” to describe 
the early Christian period, “ The Uprising of the Libido” for the 
Baroque Age, “ The Progress of Prometheus” to depict the nine- 
teenth century. In dealing with each age he tries to weave into a 
single pattern all that is known of is religion and art as well as its 
social and political organisa.ion. In this Mr. Mumford shows great 
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learning and acumen. But the task he sets himself is formidable 
and, many will think, unmanageable. He is apt to assume a greater 
intimacy of connection between the different parts of socyal life than 
the known facts warrant, and in depicting the characteristics of an 
age to-rely too much on the evidence of literary men. One of his 
most interesting suggestions is that the kernel of history is to be 
found in the tension betwee'i ideas as they emerge from the minds 
of their originators and the form they take when they come to be 
embodied in institutions and social movements. But in his inter- 
pretation of the main periods he has selected for study he is apt 
to concentrate on the history of ideas and to neglect the more diffi- 
cult task of ascertaining the conditions in which men actually lived. 
This gives his descriptions a unity and coherence which a closer 
study of the facts would dispel. Thus, to take an example, the 
mediaeval synthesis of which he speaks is an apt enough phrase to 
describe the philosophical theories of Aquinas, but to suggest that 
mediaeval socie:y attained anything like social equilibrium is surely 
greatly to ideal'se it. Despite the testimony that he quotes from 
a contemporary psychiatrist, few who have studied the life of the 
Midd'e Ages will agree with his verdict that the Middle Ages had 
found a balanced solution of the problems connected with sexual! 
life and that “their practice was in fact more ideal than their 
idealisation.” 

In dealing with recent times Mr. Mumford is above all concerned 
to disclose the roots of the dangers threatening Western civilisation. 
He paints a sombre picture of societies dominated by intensified 
nationalism, of moral weakness rationalised with the a'd of theories 
giving to brute impulse priority over reason, of the triumph of the 
machine over human personality. These tendencies achieve their 
fullest expression in the paranoid cruelties of the Nazis, but are 
also seen in the “ passive barbarism” of other societies which Mr. 
Mumford depicts as plunged in moral inertia, resulting in a flight 
from reality and an unwillingness to face dangers on behalf of 
ideals in time to avert catastrophe. The analysis is impressive, yet 
it may be doubted whether a satisfactory account of the present age 
can be given if we begin by lumping together all Western societies 
and ignore the fact that they differ vastly in level of development 
both as regards culture and econontic organisation. Charges of moral 
degradation, in particular, require very detailed study if they are to 
be substantiated and comparative estimates are peculiarly difficult. 
The influence of theory on moral practice needs closer investigation 
than Mr. Mumford attempts. His discussion of the influence of 
Freud is a case in point. Incidentally, it is worth noting that 
in his discussion of psycho-analysis Mr. Mumford does Freud scant 
justice. He quotes Freud as saying that the object of psycho- 
analysis is “to strengthen the ego, to make it more independent 
of the super-ego.” To those unfamiliar with Freudian terminology 
this is apt to suggest that Freud is advocating egoism and a relaxa- 
tion of moral control. What Freud in fact desires is an increase of 
conscious or rational control and greater freedom from those elements 
in the conscience which work blindly and unconsciously. 

Of the future Mr. Mumford is hopeful. We are moving, he 
thinks, from an age of expansion to an era of stabilisation. This 
will present an opportunity for a proper balancing of functions and 
therefore for a richer development of personality. The new era 
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has its own dangers, especially of bureaucratic rigidity and loss of 
vitality. But providing there is an inner change based on an 
organic conception of personality there is reasonable hope of 
securing that balance or harmony in the individual and society 
which Mr. Mumford takes as his ideal. This ideal, as we have 
seen, needs further analysis and the question whether the age of 
expansion is really over deserves to be explored more deeply, if by 
expansion is meant increasing contro] over the forces of nature, 
including human nature. Perhaps these are matters which will be 
further investigated in the fourth volume which Mr. Mumford has 
in preparation and which is to complete his survey of the nature 
and significance of human history 
Morris GINSBERG. 


Sea-Power Today 


Sea-Power in the Machine Age. By Bernard Brodie. 
University Press, $3.75 and Oxtord University Press. 25s.) 


Mr. Bropte has firmly’ established himself among the outstanding 
writers on naval affairs. In setting out to show the influence of 
machinery on naval armaments, strategy and tactics, he has produced 
a book which is a masterpiece of thoroughness ; footnotes on almost 
every page give the authority for his statements, and it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Churchill is the most frequently quoted of the 
hundreds of sources from which the author has drawn his facts, 
The book is writter well, and the impressive array of facts never 
interferes with its readability. 

Three major conclusions can be drawn: the first shows how proper 
is the reluctance of naval authorities to shower enthusiasm on new 
inventions, particularly on the part of the superior naval power. In 
an armaments race it is sufficient for the leading power to keep 
ahead in order to win, and it is neediessly exerting itself if it quickens 
the pace more than is necessary to maintain its lead. By imtroducing 
new weapons capable of challenging its own superiority, it is forcing 
itself into costly rearmament by rendering its old equipment obsolete, 
Rather, it is for the weaker power to take the first step ; this will 
cause the stronger to move also, but it is a less costly and slower 
evolution than if the stronger power is setting the pace. Pitt's 
interest in experiments with submarines caused St. Vincent to remark, 
“Pitt was the greatest fool that ever existed, to encourage a mode 
of war which they who commanded the sea did not want, and which 
if successful would deprive them of it.” St. Vincent well understood 
this lesson. Britain lost more than she gained by the advent of the 
submarine, not for lack of an efficient submarine service, but because 
the submarine is a weapon more advantageous to the weaker power. 

The second lesson is that the advantage of a new weapon lies less 
with the power that first develops it than with the power most 
capable of producing and using it in war. France, seeking to wrest 
supremacy from Britain, was foremost in experimenting with steam- 
driven and armour-clad warships ; but Britain, forced to adopt these 
innovations to maintain her lead, emerged with an_ increased 
superiority ; for she could manufacture machinery and armour more 
easily than France, who, in fact, relied on Britain for much of her 
material—a source that would clearly be denied in event of war. 

The third lesson is the necessity to moderate the enthuiasm which 
follows the successful application of an invention. The advent of 
armour did not render guns obsolete, nor improvement in guns the 
use of armour ; nor did the mine, torpedo or submarine eclipse the 
fundamental superiority of the battleship. This lesson needs to be 
remembered today, when exaggerated claims for aircraft have led 
people to belicve that surface vessels are obsolete. In the autumn 
of 1940 the French Atlantic seaboard gave to Germany as good 4 
position as Britain’s from which to command the Atlantic. Germany 
had a great air superiority, yet she was unable to control sea com- 
munications across the Atlantic. Her nearest approach to success 
was with U-boats, not aircraft. How was this? Advocates of aif- 
craft will produce a mass of data about range, flying weather, shortage 
of suitable aircraft, &c., and thereby show exactly the necessity to 
temper the claims for a new weapon with an appreciation of its 
limitations in practice. The book demonstrates that the- pastime of 
“Blaming Blimps” needs modifying; for the caution of the 
“Blimps ” has more often proved justified than the claims of the 
xdvocates of some new development. 

The only fault that I find with Mr. Brodie is his inclination 
forget that in practice the men who man the machines are a 
important as the machines themselves. He makes a belated reference 
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to this in his conclusion, but is apt to lose sight of it when gauging 
the influence of machinery on naval warfare. His judgements on 
the possibility of invasion in 1940 and on the struggle in the Mediter- 
ranean lack a proper appreciatipn of this factor. 

G. P. Griccs. 


Cardus on Composers 
Ten Composers. By Nevile Cardus. (Cape. 8s. 6d.) 


In his love of both cricket and music, Mr. Nevile Cardus seemed 
in Manchester in the period between the two wars as a man born 
out of his time, an Elizabethan in the twentieth century. Not, as I 
must hasten to assure my more literal-minded readers, that the 
Elizabethans cared or knew anything about cricket, but they were 
men of action who loved the arts more passionately than they have 
ever since been loved in England. The music critic of the 
Manchester Guardian was seduced to Sydney by cricket in the 
wake of an English XI, and he has stayed there since—to the great 
loss of English musical criticism ; but he has at least written a book, 
and we open it in some eagerness, wondering who Mr. Cardus’s 
“Ten” will prove to be. Well, here they are: Schubert, Wagner, 
Brahms, Mahler, Strauss, César Franck, Debussy, Elgar, Delius 
and Sibelius. An odd assortment, you will think, and I do, too. 
The absence of any of the most interesting of our contemporaries— 
such as Bartok, Hindemith, Stravinsky, Prokoviev—must be regis- 
tered, and, since Mr, Cardus is one of the few reputable upholders 
of English composers, it is a pity he has not come out into the open 
about Benjamin Britten, William Walton, Arthur Bliss, Michael 
Tippett, Vaughan Williams, the late Philip Heseltine and Constant 
Lambert! But perhaps a second book is on its way? 

In the meantime, a perusal of the present book shows amply what 
a sound, sensible, enlightened critic we have in Mr. Cardus. Even 
in defence of a bad Jot he shows that he knows, as well as you or 
I do, the weaknesses of the composer he is championing ; he has 
not selected any one of these ten in order to attack him, or even 
to diminish his reputation, although he does head one chapter 
“ Apology of a Wagnerian.” The apology was due, but it has been 
made in acceptable terms, and he says in it that he is certain “I 
could persuade Constant Lambert or W. J. Turner to read this 
essay to the end were I to refrain from mentioning a single character 
in Wagner or a single emotional significance ; if, instead, I were to 
concentrate on Wagner’s musical structure, or his form and 
physiology. ...” This is not so, Mr, Cardus, as far as I am con- 
cerned. I cannot separate Wagner’s musical structure from his 
significance, or his form and his physiology from his content. I 
think them all detestable. To me he remains quite uninteresting 
as a composer, and I believe that when he wrote in a letter to Liszt 
that he couldn’t compose, he hit the mark ; such a statement certainly 
proves that he was a musician after all and no worse a composer 
—I am willing to add—than Swinburne was a poet. 

But read Mr. Cardus on the question whether Schubert lacked 
the power of design, on Sibelius, on Delius, on Richard Strauss and, 
above all, on Debussy. And it is very odd, indeed, that a man who 
can so finely appreciate the austerity, the pure musical virtue and 
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vitality of Debussy can be so tolerant of so much of Elgar’s music. 
A Wagnerian must admire Gerontius, a musican can admire Falstaff, 
the Violin Concerto and the “ Enigma” Variations ; yet who but a 
Midland patriot or the late Dr. Hans Richter could admire those 
symphonies with all their banalities? Surely this is a bit (and the 
only bit) of pure provincialism on Mr. Cardus’s part? But I ought 
to add, finally, that his essay on Delius has weakened my antipathy 
to that composer more even than Sir Thomas Beecham’s lifelong 
advocacy. It is a soundly reasoned defence. 
W. J. Turner. 


Fiction 
Road to Calvary. By Alexei Tolstoy. 
(Hutchinson. 12s. 6d.) 
On the Side of the Angels. By Betty Miller. (Robert Hale. 
This Is the House. By Shelley Smith. (Collins. 8s. 6d.) 


THe Moscow correspondent of The Sunday Times, Alexander 
Werth, in speaking of the recent death of Alexei Tolstoy, referred 
to his trilogy as “ Road Through Torment, or The Road to Caivary, 
as it is translated in English.” The first tithe seems much the most 
appropriate for this very long novel dealing with the internal struggle 
which went on during, and after, the first world war. Begun in 1919, 
the first two parts of this novel were published in England during 
1935, under the title of Darkness and Dawn. Since then the author 
has revised the whole, of which, the publishers tell us, more than 
half now appears in English for the first time. They take, too, the 
trouble to stress three times (once incorrectly) the date on which 
the author wrote the final paragraph of his book. Perhaps they 
feel it imperative, since the conscientious reader is inclined to jib 
at the frequence and vagaries of coincidence. The book was chosen 
as the Stalin Prize novel for 1942. It opens in St. Petersburg in 
1914, with a brief description of the city, its inhabitants and its 
historic past. In the second chapter at a gathering of students at 
the Philosophical Evenings Society, the principal heroine, Daria, is 
introduced to the reader. She and her sister Katia, with their 
fates and fortunes in the strife of love and war, are the twin threads 
which give this enormous novel its continuity. Both are distinctly 
reminiscent of the pre-Soviet school of Russian fiction. 

They are fluffy-headed butterflies, vaguely unhappy and dissatisfied, 
always questing, without knowing why or for what they seek. 
Both are silly, and the author’s characterisation of them is definitely 
sentimental, yet for a time at least their reader will find their charm- 
ing fecklessness refreshing. Daria is a student, and lives with her 
sister, who is married to a lawyer. The marriage is not very suc- 
cessful since Katia is discontented and flighty. The two sisters 
adore one another. Then comes the war.- By this time Daria has 
met the man Telegin, whom she is to marry. He goes off to fight 
and is captured by the Austrians. He escapes death narrowly and 
making his way through the enemy lines returns to Daria, in time 
to witness the events which precipitated the overthrow of the Tsarist 
regime. The young couple marry. Katia goes to Moscow with her 
husband, who, while acting with one of the revolutionary bodies, is 
killed by a rabble. Katia is about to poison herself when an old 
admirer turns up whom she eventually marries. Roshchin and 
Telegin take rival sides in the civil war—for Katia’s husband, also 
an officer, joins the ranks of the White Army. After much experi- 
ence of suffering and hardship he comes to Icathe his companions in 
arms, and the cause for which they are fighting. Daria’s child is 
born prematurely owing to an attack made on her by one of the 
lawless gangs created by the civil strife. The child dies, and fora 
time she is demented with grief. Her husband goes away to fight, 
he encounters Roshchin, but does not betray him. The two sisters, 
now widely separated, each experience the bitter fortune caused by 
the internal struggles of a great country. The author, however, 
sometimes a little too coyly, acts as guardian angel, so that always 
they are protected by his sheltering arm from too nasty a fate, and 
the reader is soon convinced that nothing else indeed cou!d have 
saved them in the manifold hazards of their pericd but the affectionate 
regard of their creator. At the end all four principal characters 
come together again, in time to witness a triumphant demenstation 
in the Bolshoy theatre. It will be obvious to many readers that the 
author drew his technique from War and Peace. Alexei Tolsty 


Translated by Edith Bone, 
8s. 6d.) 


gives the historical background of a nation in a state of transition, 
which is perhaps the soundest reason for recommending his tock. 
Betty Miller’s title, On the Side of the Angels, might serve equally 
well any of the novels listed here, for while widely d‘ffering in scope 
and intention, each displays virtue triumphing over the oddness of 
vice, and, like Disraeli, each of the authors is anti-ape. On the Side 
of the Angels deais with the impact of war on the lives of several 
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a motor in the mountains. 
For cow-purchasers? (5.) 
Unruly young limb; doubtless many a 


s. Most of a sad situation is that the (10.) 


cigar’s come back. (6.) II. 














9. An optimistic bird; perhaps it never 14. s 
heard of crackers. (8.) loose bowler, years ago, wished he 
10. He got, as it were, a corner in pro- could. (10.) 
visions. (6.) 15. Camp in Troy. (Anag.) (10.) 
12. This dwarf was evidently up to 18. Tramps at anchor, perhaps. (9.) 
snuff. (6.) 19. There’s evidently no discredit in 
13. Beloved of 17. (5.) having this. (5.) ; ; 
‘6. Tie that gives little credit to a large 22. tad be got from him and hero is. 
vessel. (6.) . , 
17. Beloved of 13. (8.) 24. Habituat. (s.) 2 
20. Eden is in parade. (8.) 26. bry brick isn’t used for making it. 
21. She goes to market and laughs e 4. 
- little. = (6.) 27. Take off. (4.) 
23.“ Two angel forms were seen to 
glide, The of the stream.” SOLUTION TO 
(Gray.) (5.) CROSSWORD No. 313 
25. Quality of Willoughby Patterne. (6.) 
28. There is, said Shirley, none against 
Fate. (6.) 
29. What to do when the enemy fires. 
(8.) 
31. In Lancashire or Norfolk and takes 
the cake. © (6.) 
31. Headdress popular in Staffs. perhaps. 
(8.) 
DOWN 
1. Lives, tailors, tails, pins. (4.) 
2. This money represents income, of 
course. (4.) 
3 "A captain eke was he, Of 
famous London town.” (Cowper.) 
(9.) 
4. Cupid as critic. (6.) 
6. Sunday Island. (5.) 











SOLUTION ON APRIL 6th 


The winner of Crossword No. 313 is Dr. J. F. S. Ross, 3, Conyers 
Avenue, Birkdale, Southport. 











LIGHT OF CHRIST 
Evelyn Underhill 


These addresses reveal the character and individuality of Evelyn 


Underhill . there is in them the literary imagination of a poet, 

and the deep knowledge of mystical theology, Church Times. 
CHRISTIANITY AS AN a 
INTERPRETATION OF HISTORY ° 


William Temple, D.D. 


A maserly treatment of a subject, by the late Archbishop ot 
Canterbury, which should be of great interest to al) Christians and 
many others. 1/- net 


THE WORLD’S QUESTION AND 
THE CHRISTIAN ANSWER 
A. E. J. Rawlinson, D.D. 


“A concise exposition of Christian doctrine with — emphasis 
on the doctrine of God and of the other world.” Church Times. 
6 ne 
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RECORD BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES 





THE ninety-first ordinary general meeting of the Chartered Bank of 
India, Australia and China will be held at the bank’s head office, 
38 Bishopsgate, London, E.C., on March 28th. 

__ The following is an abridgment of the statement by Mr. V. A. Grantham 
(the chairman) circulated with the report and accounts: 


BALANCE-SHEET FIGURES. 


The figures of the balance-sheet are greater than on any previous 
occasion, the total at £95,564,109 showing an increase of £6,645,851 over 
that of last year. Certain alterations in the form of the balance-sheet 
have been made, at the suggestion ef the auditors, but changes of im- 
portance are few, however, and on the liabilities side are confined to 
current and other deposits, which are up by £7,839,772. This increase 
is offset on the assets side by increases in cash, in Government and other 
securities, and in bills of exchange, including Treasury bills, of £4,297,429, 
£2,357,094, and £1,772,924 respectively, while the balance of remittances, 
drafts, &c., in transit between head office, branches, and agencies, &c., 
has decreased by some £1,992,361. The ratio of cash to our “call” 
liabilities is 23.2 per cent. and if Government and other securities, which 
mainly consist of short-dated securities and bills of exchange, including 
Treasury bills, are included, the ratio is 82.2 per cent. 

The figures relating to enemy-occupied agencies and branches are in- 
cluded in these totals, but as these are identical with those included last 
year, it will be clear that, the substantial increases noted above occurred 
at the agencies where we continue to be actively represented, and will 
help us to meet, without any undue strain, the needs of our clients 
during the approaching period of reconstruction. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFIT. 


The profit for the year amounts to £320,999 18s. 3d., which, I trust, 
in view of the conditions ruling throughout the world, you will consider 
satisfactory. We brought forward from last year a balance of £371,372 
Is. 11d., so that we have a total of £692,372 os. 2d. to deal with. An 
interim dividend at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum for the six months 
to June 30th was paid last year, absorbing £75,000, and we propose 
that a dividend for the half-year to December 31st last at 5 per cent. 
per annum. costing £75,000, should be paid ; that £50,009 be transferred 
to the officers’ pension fund, and £5,000 to the widows’ and orphans’ 
fund ; that £100,000 be set ‘aside on account of contingencies, and the 
balance of £387, 372 os. 2d. carried forward 

Your board ‘s not unmindful of the interests of the stockholders, who 
have been so patient during the difficult days of war, but until the re- 
opening of our branches in the Far East enables us to be sure that the 
provisions against losses which we have made are adequate, you will 
—_ that it is best to follow a conservative course in the allocation of 
profits. 

You will observe that we propose that £5,000 should be transferred 
to the widows’ and orphans’ fund. This is the first occasion on which 
this contributory fund, which was inaugurated in 1937, has been named 
in the balance-sheet. A similar amount was allocated by the board last 
year, but I think it is desirable that the stockholders should know of 
any contributions made to it by the bank, and therefore in future such 
contributions will be included in our annual accounts for your approval. 
No doubt it wili interest you to know that 20 widows and 11 orphans 
are drawing benefits from the fund today, a sufficient indication that it 
is meeting a real need, and I assure you its existence is deeply appreciated 
by the staff. 

INDIAN INDUSTRY WORKING TO CAPACITY. 

In the space at my disposal it is impossible to present a complete 
review of the year in India. Industry throughout the country has con- 
tinued to operate to capacity, and there is a large unsatisfied demand 
for imports of almost all kinds. Mercifully there has been no recurrence 
of the famine conditions experienced in Bengal, and, although the cost 
of living remains at a high level, the inflationary tendencies noted in my 
last year’s statement have been controlled, in spite of increasing expendi- 
ture within the country by Britain and the United States of America on 
the war effort. 

The sterling balances of the Reserve Bank of India continue to mount, 
and, although since March, 1944, some proportion of the country’s net 
surplus of exchange earnings in currencies other than sterling has been 
retained by India, this represents no final solution of the problem involved. 
In the final issue these balances can only be settled in terms of exports 
from Great Britain, and much goodwill on both sides will be required 
to arrange ways and means for orderly and gradual liquidation, which 
may have to be extended over a long period of years if dislocation of the 





exchanges is to be avoided. 
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people. An R.A.M.C. hospital in a Gloucestershire village supplies 
the atmosphere. The two heroines are again sisters, but while less 
silly than the Russian pair, they are also less charming. This novel 
explores the struggle between reason and emotion. The theme is ex- 
cellent and the author aware of its implications, but her technique 
seems at fault, for the frame she provides is too shallow for the 
inner substance of her book. 

Who would want to murder a paralysed woman? Shelley Smith, 
a lively new writer, provides an answer in her very lurid This is 
the House, which has an exotic island setting for the ingenious 
sequence of evenis built up on the lines of the nursery rhyme. 
Among other ingredients we are given a second murder, a little 
black magic, some dashing secret service agents, and, indeed, a 
whole collection of varied characters, including something novel in 


the line of detectives. 
JOHN HAMPSON. 


Shorter Notices . 





British Soldiers. By Major S. H. F. Johnston. (Collins. 4s. 6d.) 


Tuts little book is an admirable addition to the series of Britain 
in Pictures. It confines itself, except for a few black and white 
illustrations, and the briefest of introductory remarks, to the Civil 
War and since. Within modern times, it summarises the leading 
campaigns in which British troops have fought and the salient 
features of their conditions of service. It gives thumbnail sketches 
of the leading commanders, the gracious Marlborough, the neurotic 
but beloved Woife, the kindly disciplinarian Sir John Moore, 
the aloof aristocrat Wellington, the jovial, popular, but meticulous 
Roberts, the reserved, uninspired but intelligent Haig. Further, 
the book outlines the main developments in. the fields of armament 
and equipment, with their revolutionary changes in the tasks set 
the soldier and the qualifications required of him. The main 
feature that emerges from Major Johnston’s narrative is the transi- 
tion from the “ fellows who have enlisted for drink,” as Wellington 
described them, a community with a great tradition of its own, but 
“somewhat apart from, and frequently forgotten by, civilian society, 
to the modern Army, which mirrors the complex and _ technical 
society from all strata of which it is drawn. It is a light but read- 
able and informative book, and all those concerned in its attractive 
production are to be congratulated. 


The History of the Primitive Church. Vol. 2. By J. Lebreton and 
J. Zeiller, translated by E. C. Messenger. (Burns and Oates. 18s.) 


The second volume of this work by two eminent Roman Catholic 
scholars has the qualities of the first volume, which was reviewed 
at length in The Spectator, with the difference that, having left behind 
the New Testament, the authors deal more freely with their 
authorities. The value of the book consists very largely in the full 
quotations from original sources, which are specially useful in the 
excellent section on the “ Apologists.”. The authors write lucidly, 
but they do not possess the literary gift of that greatest of modern 
Roman Catholic Church historians—Duchesne. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


ALTHOUGH it has been a foregone conclusion that Australia would 
seize the first opportunity to deal with its 5 per cent. loans in 
London, the plan now announced for replacing these optional 
maturities by a new 3} per cent. stock is bound to bring fresh 
problems to a large number of British investors. Amourting in the 
aggregate to £94,311,567, the stocks now called for redemption this 
summer comprise the £68.419,293 of Commonwealth 5 per cent, 
1945-75, £11,717,684 Victoria 5 per cent., £7,217,819 South 
Australia § per cent., £6,357,771 West Australia 5 per cent., and 
£599,000 Tasmania 5 per cent. Ho'ders of these loans who do 
not wish to be paid off in cash are being given the option to 
convert into a new Commonwealth 3} per cent. stock, 1965-69, at 
par, but the conversion issue is being limited to £60,000,000. In 
other words, as much as £34,311,567 of sterling indebtedness is 
being repatriated by the Commonwealth authorities. 


GOOD RECEPTION -IN LONDON 

In the market here this latest conversion operation, which is 
‘easily the largest undertaken by Australia, has been well received, 
The terms are regarded as doing full justice to Australia’s im- 
proved credit status, taking into account, of course, the current low 
level of interest rates, without reaching too high. After all, the 
British Government, whose credit must still be regarded as some- 
what stronger than that of the Commonwealth, is itself only able 
to borrow on medium term at 3 per cent. The differential between 
this rate and Australia’s new 3} per cent. loan with a maximum 
life of 24 years is surely small enough. It may prove, indeed, to 
be a blessing in disguise if the effect of the recent introduction 
of socialistic banking legislation in Australia has been to modify 
the terms of Australia’s borrowing slightly in favour of the lender. 

What is impressive about the operation now being launched is 
the Commonwealth’s decision to pay off so large an amount.as 
£34,311,567 out of its sterling resources. At present, it seems, 
Australia’s sterling balances stand at about £155,000,000, so that 
after this operation has been carried through they will still stand 
at over £120,000,000, which may be usefully compared with an 
average pre-war figure in prosperous times of £70,000,000. Since 
1938 Australian conversions in this market have amounted to 
£378,334,277, and have resulted in an annuaij interest-saving of 
£5,300,000. On any rational assumptions about the Common- 
wealth’s intera] and exteral financial position after the war the 
loan position in London looks strongly secured. My advice to 
holders of the 5 per cent. stocks now called for redemption is to 
convert into the new 3} per cent. loan which should command 4 
small premium‘in the market. 

COWRTAULDS EXPANSION 

In a few sentences outlining post-war plans, Mr. Samuel 
Courtauld has solved the mystery of the use to which Courtaulds, 
Limited, would put the large liquid resources amounting to some 
£40,000,000, which now appear in the balance-sheet. While there 
is no mention of any possibility of a link-up with British Celanese, 
which I have always regarded as unlikely, Mr. Courtauld reveals a 
number of projects which will call for capital on a very sub- 
stantial scale over the next few years. Orders have been given for 
a §0 per cent. increase in the size of the staple fibre factory in 
North Wales, a new site has been acquired near Belfast, and negotia- 
tions are proceeding for the purchase of other sites in West Cumber- 
land and near Dundee. In conjunction with Imperial Chemical 
Industries, Courtaulds are purchasing a site tor a tull-scale nylon 
spinning factory in South Wales, apart from which developments ate 
on foot in various Empire markets and for the extended manufac- 
ture of chemicals. 

As Mr. Courtauld reminds stockholders, it must take several 
years to erect, equip and start up factories of the size contemplated 
even after bui'ding has begun, and, like many other industrial under- 
takings Courtaulds are being bad'y hampered in their- planning: by 
an acute shortage of key administrative and technical staff. 
cannot escape the impression, all the same, that a period of great 





expansion lies ahead which should find reflection in at least 3 
moderate increase in net earnings and dividends. Quoted around 
55s., Courtaulds £1 Ordinary units are yielding only 2 per cent 
on a 7} per cent. dividend which last year was not fu'ly covered 
by net profits. This is itse'f a striking indication of investment 
confidence in the post-war outlook. As a long-term holding the s 

is still worth putting away 
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DORMAN LONG AND CO., LIMITED 


THE adjourned fifty-fifth ordinary geaeral meeting of Dorman Long 
and Company, Limited, was held at Winchester House, London, on 
March 22nd. The chairman, the Rt. Hon. The Visccunt Greenwood, P.C., 
in the course of his speech said that for five years the company’s whole 
activities had been devoted te wi: production. 

Main outputs in that period included over 6,500,000 tons of steel 
ingots, 16,000,000 tons of coal, 8,750,000 tons of ironstone, while we 
have built, in association with subsidiary companies, 236 ships (tank 
landing craft and other types). Dorman Long also played a vital part 
in the construction of the invasion harbours. Excluding the collieries, the 
operation of Dorman Long work: has involved the handling in the last 
five years of 50,000,000 1ons of raw and finished materials. 

Many technical problems were caused by the loss of fore'gn ore supplies, 
which immensely increased the difficulties and gieatly raised the cost of 
pig-iron manufacture. The performance of the steel plants was adversely 
affected by the stoppage of Swedish ore. At the same time we had to 
meet an increased demand for special! steels for military purposes, requiring 
conformity with rigid specifications. 

With 6,311 employees and staff serving in HM. Armed Forces, and 
a production programme calling for continuous maximum effort, we 
have been faced with great difficulty in staffing our plants. The average 
age of the men remaining has been much higher than in normal times, 
but they have stood up to the strain of war conditions remarkably well 
and made a welcome contribution to the success of our operations 

The impressive contribution of the company to the nation’s war effort 
ha: been made possible by whole-hearted co-operation with the various 
supply departments, the ceaseless efforts of your executive officials and 
managers, and the loyal industry of ovr 42,000 employees to whom our 
sincere thanks are due. 

The British iron and steel industry will be called upon to make a great 
contribution to world reconstruction. Our interest in export business 
has always been large, and before the war we exported more heavy steel 
products than any cther steel manufacturers in Great Britain. Although 
it is not possible at present to make any detailed reference to the com- 
pany’s post-war plans, they have been caretully considered and are well 
advanced. ; 

The report ard accounts were adopted, and the retiring directors, the 
Rt. Hon. The Viscount Davidson and Mr. Arthur Dorman, were re- 
elected. 


“LANCASHIRE STEEL CORPORATION 
MR. JOHN E. JAMES ON MASS PRODUCTION 














Tue fifteenth ordinary general meeting of the Lancashire Steel Corpora- 
tion, Limited, was held on Monday last at the registered office, Bewsey 
Road, Warrington. 

Mr. John E. James (the chairman and managing d:rector) presided. 

The Chairman said: In view of the details supplied in the accounts, 
I think you will agree they may. be regarded as self-explanatory, and 
the only matters to which I wish to draw your attention are the sums 
laid aside to the various reserves ; £200,000 has been allocated to centrai 
reserve for depreciation of fixed assets, £60,000 for deferred repairs and 
maintenance, £50,000 for increased cost of plant and buildings, and 
£75,000 to general reserve. As indicated in the directors’ report, the 
central depreciat‘on reserve of £200,000 includes a special provision of 
£25,000 in addition to the normal annual charge. 

Your directors have decide] to recommend to you payment of dividend 
for the year at the rate of 5} per cent. per annum (less income-tax) on 
the Five-and-a-Half per Cent. Non-Cumulative Redeemable Second 
Preference stock, and at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum (less income- 
tax) on the “ A” and “B” Ordinary stocks. These dividends are included 
in the accounts and will fall to be approved at this meeting. 


RETURN TO PEACE-TIME PRODUCTS. 


_ As you will no doubt realise, the production of your undertaking has, 
in one form or another, continued to be confined almost entirely to the 
Mational war effort. I think, however, it is reasonable to hope that 
during the present year we shall be allowed to return, to some extent, 
to the manufacture of our normal peace-time products. 

You will, I am sure, appreciate that a change-over to peace-time require- 
ments from those demanded by total war will be a task of considerable 
magnitude, involving both technical matters and problems of. personnel. 
During that change-over period we must also, without interfering unduly 
with our manufacturing production, carry out the necessary arrears of 
tepairs and maintenance of plant and buildings, in order to restore these 
to the h'gh standard of efficiency we observed in pre-war years. The re- 
Mstatement of employees row serving with the Forces, whom we shall 
Welcome back to civilian life, is a further matter to which much patient 
thought and foresight will be given. 

ad report and accounts for the year ending October 31st, 1944, were 
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TEMPERANCE PERMANENT BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


THE ninety-first annual meeting of the Temperance Permanent Building 
Society was held on March 15th at the Wigmore Hall, London. 

Mr. Cyril W. Black, F.S.I., F.A.I., J.P., chairman of the society, in 
the course of his speech, said: The year which has recently closed is 
probably one of the most memorable in the society’s history as, in spite 
of the many difficulties arising from the war situation, it has witnessed 
outstand.ng progress in every branch of our activities. 

The total assets of the society have risen by £1,663,000 to a figure 
in excess of £8,200,000—a record in our history. 

Our reserves, including the balance of profit carried forward, amount 
to approximately £1,138,000, a higher figure than ever before. In this 
respect the society continues to occupy the premier position among all 
nat.onal building societies, its reserve ratio being much in excess of that 
of any of its competitors, Our cash and investment total nearly 
£1,700,000, again a record, this representing, in the view of your directors, 
a substantial and satisfactory degree of liquidity. 

The amount advanced during the year was over £1,550,000, easily a 
record in our history. 

It should be noted that the ‘great majority of the loans made during 
the year were of comparatively moderate amounts on properties being 
purchased for personal occupation, and not, to any great extent, on large 
blocks of property. I am glad to be able to inform members that we 
have not relaxed in the slightest degree those standards of prudence 
which it has always beea our custom to observe in considering applications 
for advances. 

Turning now to the profit and loss account, you will find on the 
income side that increase in the income from borrowers and from invest- 
ments which would be anticipated from the increased funds invested both 
in mortgage securities and in other investments. On the expenditure side 
of the account the management expenses have risen, largely as a result 
of the opening of additional regional offices, and the increased cost of 
advertising and commis3ion which it has been necessary to incur in 
order to achieve such a satisfactory income in our mortgage business. 
Interest on deposits has risen consistently with the increase in the volume 
of our deposits. 

The balance carried down to appropriation account shows an incrcase 
of nearly £9,000. We have transferred to general reserve fund a sum 
of £15,000 (raising this fund to £965,000), and to contingencies fund 2 
sum of £5,225 (raising this fund to £155,000), and have carried forward 
an amount of rather more than £18,000 Our ability to strengthen our 
reserves is severely curtailed by the heavy burden imposed for taxation 
and our share of our borrowers’ War Damage Contributions. 

I am glad to be able to inform you that our borrowing members are 
continuing to honour their obligations satisfactorily. 

Such properties as are in the possession of the society, or are being 
administered by receivers appointed by us, are, with very few exceptions, 
satisfactorily let. In nearly every case, as a result of the general increase 
in property values, the securities could be readily realised for a sum 
more than sufficient to discharge th2 outstanding mortgage debt. 

It would not be fitting for rie to conclude my remarks without ex- 
pressing the appreciation of my colleagues and myself to the general 
manager, Mr. Ronald Bell, and all members of the head office staff, and 
also to the regional office maiagers and members of their staffs. The 
very satisfactory results of the year have not been achieved without 
unprecedented efforts on the part of all concerned. The general manager 
has borne a heavy burden of responsibility, and the successful inaugura- 
tion of the regional offices has made great additional demands upon his 
time and energy. To him and all those associated with him our best 
thanks are due. 

The report and statement of accounts were adopted. 
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PERSONAL 


A GREAT SAVING.—Overcoats, suits, G®stumes, 
turned FQUAL. TO NEW from 70/-. List ®REE.— 
WALKER’s SCIENTIFIC TURNING AND TAILORING Works 
Lrp., Dept. 76, 46, Iiford Lane, Ilford, London, 
VOID FURS GOT BY TORTURE. Write for 
Fur Crusade leaflets, which also tell how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely, with eomments 
on our own and Jewish slaughter methods.—Major C. 
VAN Der By_, Wappenham, Towcester 
YERMALINI 
Most easily digested Bread 
Ask your Baker 
PURNT, torn and moth eaten garments invisibly 
>) mended in two weeks. Send or call. Mark damages 
clearly. —Bett [Nvistpte MENDERS, L1D., 109, Fleet Street, 
E.C.4 Five doors from I udgate Circus) 
vt STOMI RS OF HEAL’S in the London area who 
( wish to dispose of furniture or bedding, are requested 
to write to Heat & SON Lrtp., 196, Tottenham Court 
Road, W.1 
ISTRESSED GENTLEFOLK’S AID ASSOCIA- 
| ION appeals for help for Governess who is without 
salary during holiday and has invalid mother aged 85, 
partially dependent Case 279.)\—Appeal (“5”), 74, 
Brook Green. London, W.6 
UTTON ONE-WEE ic SHORTHAND. Learned in 
| ) twelve 2-hour postal lessons. Send 3d. in stamps for 
Dutton, 92, Great Russell St., W.C.1 


first lesson to S. R ell S j , 
8, Clifford Street, 


YINANCE.—ReGionaL Trust Ltp., ¢ o 
|: New Bond Street, London, W.1 Felephone : 
REGent 5983 
14-day 


ANDBAGS repaired by expert craftsmen. 
I service. Post or call—REMAKE HANDBAG COMPANY, 
, Brompton Road, London, S.W.3 Dept. S 
IS pipe burns well, he’s hale and bluff, 
| A TOM LONG smoker sure enough. 
OLIDAYS.—POLYTECHNIC PROGRAMME, 34. 
| Offers accommodation at over 300 hotels. _ Write or 
call, P.T.A., 309b, Regent Street, W.1. BOOK NOW, 
I's NONSE NSICAL to think all cigarettes are the 
*. Magnums are specially made for the 
sensitive palate. Obtainable from Warirmore & BayLey, 
92, Wigmore Street, W.1. Est. 1823. 100, 134; 500, 
656: 1,000, 130-. Post free. Sample flat 50 for 6'8. 
IBERAL PARTY Fighting Fund. Send yout contribu- 
1, tion to Liberal athens 22, Gayfere Street, Smith 
saree, London, S.W. 
BRARIES and va collections of Books purchased 
L, for prompt cash. Send lists, ot large collections can 
be | ‘oy Beit & Co., Lrv., University 
Booksellers, Trinity Strect, Cambridge 
ITE CARY T'ypewtg. promptly ex. MSS. Is 3d. carbon 
4 copy 3d. 1,000 words.—Mrss N. McFartane (C.), 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
ODERN BOOKS WANTED.—IJ. Ctark Hatt 
\ L1p., Wine Office Court, E.C.4. 
ONOMARK.—Permanent London Address. Letters 
\ redirected, 5s. p.a.—Write BM-MONO 23, W.C.1. 
SS. an PED.—1 3 per 1,000 words, carben 3d. Also 
MA LAYS, etc., prices on enquiry.—Miuss Harper, 
9, hecten Pleasant Road, Kingskerswell, S. Devon 
(Formerly of Taviton Street, London, W.C 
Y HAT I've forgotten to send it to Guy’s 
\l Felt Hats in large quantities are still one of our 
needs —Apreat Secretary, Guy's Hospital, London, S.E.1 
pEACE PLAN. Read the challenging and inspiring 
book “ St. George and Merry England,” by Com- 
mander R. G. Studd, with foreword by General Sir Wm. 
Dobbie. 29 post free from 16, Balderton Stréet, W.1. 
> | —Not until the History of Cancer comes to 
| | . | ~ be written wil! the noble part played by 
The Royal Cancer Hospital in combating this malignant 
disease be fully appreciated. The loyalty of our helpers, 
the progressive triumphs, the struggle agsinst rising costs 
with a limited income—what an epic this will make !_ Please 
send a gift to ROYAL CANCER HOSPITAL, Fulham 
Road, London, S.W.3 
*TAIRS BLAZING . . but ESCAPE certain for you and 
Ss family (irrespective height cf bedrooms) if Automatic 
DAVY installed. Average cost £9. Details Id. stamp.— 
JouN Kerr & Co. (M chr), Ltp., Northwich, 20, Cheshire. 
Y‘HINKING OF A JOURNALISTIC CAREER ?— 
If so, get in touch now with the LONDON SCHOOL 
OF JOURNALISM—the only School under the patronage 
of leading newspaper proprietors. All courses at REDUCED 
FEES Training in Journalism, Short Stories, Article 
Writing, Poetry and Radio Plays. PERSONAL COACH- 
ING by correspondence. Enquire about English Literature 
= ourse, Write for Free advice and Book, Prospectus Dept., 
..S.J., 57 Gordon Sq., London, W.C.1. Mus. 4574. 
'l.0 TOWNSFOLK IN THE COUNTRY.—No drains, 
1 yet sanitary comfort like town home! ELSAN Chemi- 
cal Closet needs NO DRAINS OR WATER-FLUSH. 
Inexpensive models for Home and Air- Raid Shelter. 
GUARANTEED odourless, germ-free, SAFE, Thousands 
installed by Local Authorities. —Write, enclosing Id. stamp 
for ILLUS. BOOKLET and prices to Etsan Co. (Dept. 
254 22), 51 Clapham Road, London, S.W.9 
ae BENISED” BRAND BLOUSES and Collars 
made from old shirts, or your own material. 2 gns. 
A.14.—REsartus 


same. T.T. 


each. Please write for details to Dept. 
Lrp., 183 9, Queensway, W.2. 
woe OF BRITAIN! Understanding between 
CHURCHILL and STALIN must be followed by 
understanding between the peoples of Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union. Support the Women’s British Soviet Com- 
mittee in their work to further this friendship petween the 
women of both countries. Funds urgently need: |. Dona- 
tions large and smal! welcomed by Presid.at, Lady 


THE SPECTATOR, 





MARCH 23, 


ATCHES WANTED.—New, Old, Disused, Our o 

Order. “Top prices paid. Send Registered. Cash 
or offer by return.——-KAY’S (SN), 19, Hopwood Avenue, 
Manchester, 4. 
\ ‘RITE FOR PROFIT.—Send for free booklet.— 

REGENT Institute (Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, W.8. 
~ | 45. CANCER SUFFERER 
| from Navy through ill health. 
sons. Net income 39s. 8d. for four. Needs nourishment 
and comforts Jewellery gratefully received. NATIONAL 
SOcrIETY FOR CANCER Revrer, (2 S), Cheam Court, Cheam, 
Surrey 


33 years, discharged 
Wife and two small 





LECTURES 
| OUSING BRAINS’ TRUST, on March 27th, 6.30 
p.m Caxton Hall, Westminster. Prospective 
women candidates from each party will answer your 
questions rickets: price 36, 26 (res.), 16 (unres. 
from WOMEN FOR WESTMINSTER, 14, Dartmouth Street, 
S.W.1 in advance, or at the Hall. 
YALTA and the SMALLER STATES,” Caxton 
Hall, Monday, 26th March, 7 p.m Dean of 
Chichester, Eleanor Rathbone, M.P., Flt.-Lieut. W. Teeling, 
M.P., Sir Malcolm Barclay-Harvey, K.C.M.G., H. Foster 
Anderson, Esq. ‘Tickets 1 - each from the BririsH LEAGuE 
FOR EUROPEAN FREEDOM, 79, Gloucester Road, S.W.7 
FRO. 6109; and at Caxton Hall (March 26th only, from 
6.15 p.m 





EXHIBITIONS AND THEATRE 
| aie -Y ENGLISH WATER COL OURS AND 
4 DRAWINGS a on view at HEAL’s, 196, Totten- 
ham Court Road, W. 
JETER JONES GALLERY —l4th March-l!th April 
Paintings Alicia Boyle Miscellaneous Works : 
Mary Adshead, Stephen Bone, Geoffrey Rhoades, Eliza- 
beth Spurr. First Floor, Sloane Square, S.W.1 
pees from 1500 to 1850 at the ArcApE GALLERY, 
Royal Arcade, 28, Old Bond Street. 10-5, Sats. 10-1. 
March, 1945. 
vs LEFEVRE GALLERY, 131-134, New Bond 
Street, W.1. Under the auspices of the British 
Council—Sculpture by Vogel. Painting by Feigl. Daily 
10—5.30. Saturdays 10—1 
ste THEATRE, 37, Wilton Place, Kaightsbridge, 
SLO. 4424. From Monday, March 26th. Peter 
Lorre in Fritz Lang’s masterpiece “ M’*’ (MURDER 
Two weeks only; daily at 3 p.m. and 3.45 and 8.15 p.m. 
Theatre Club membership, 5 -. Full mem. : 
Licensed snack bar. 





EDUCATIONAL 
»LUNDELL’S SCHOOL. Open Scholarship Ex- 
> amination, June 4th, Sth and 6th, 1945 FIVE 
Scholarships of £100 per annum At least THREE 
Exhibitions of £30 or £40 per annum. One MUSIC 
Scholarship cf £50 per annum.—Particulars and entry 
forms from the HEADMASTER, Blundell's School, Tiverton 
+LOCHE GARDENING 
A CORRESPONDENCE COURSE FOR TEACHERS 
School Teachers and all who are called upon to give 
instruction in Cloche Gardening will find this Course 
invaluable. It has been prepered by acknowledged experts 
and this increasingly important subject can be easily followed 
even by those who have small preliminary knowledge of it. 
The Course is in Two Parts. Price 25 - each part. Be 
advised to write to-day for syllabus.—CHaAse Lrp., The 
Grange, Chertsey, Surrey. 
+IRLS’ SCHOOL YEAR BOOK.--Parents seek:t 
T information about Public Schools and Career 
should consult the above. Just published 106. by pus 
11/1.—Bookse.ters or Deane’s 31 Museum Stree 
London, W.C.1 . 
OME STUDY FOR DEGREES, &c. Postal Tuition 
I for Lond. Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc. Econ., 
. B.D., and Diplomas. Moderate Fees, 
D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. 
OXFORD. (Est. 1894)’ 
HOOL 


B. Com., LL.B 
instalments.—Prospectus from C. 
Dept. B93, WOLSEY HALL, 


ee HILL $C 


War-time Address: St. Bees, Cumberland). 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, May 
28th—30th, 1945, Twelve Scholarships value £30—£100 
per annum, are available, the papers being taken at candi- 
date’s own schools. Scholarships for the sons of Christian 
Ministers vary according to the merit and financial need 
of the candidate and may reach a maximum of £140 per 
annum. Candidates must be over 12 and under 14 on 
April ist. Further particulars from the Headmaster 
Dr. J. S. Wate. The School expects to return home 
this vear (Mill Hill. N.W.7 
Ts HAMPSTEAD SEC RETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, M.A. (Cantab... 
First class London training leading to work of national 
importance now and interesting post-war careers. At 
country house until end of hostilities in Europe. Hearn 
House, Clungunford, Craven Arms Shropshire 
T HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
Founded 1910), South Molton Street, W.1. May 
Residential Branch: St. Hubert’s, Gerrards Cross, 
Fulmer 256 
7S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE (thrac rh 
now at *% Collingham Gardens. S ; 


5306-8. 
Bucks. 
ts QUE 


bombing), 






One guinea. ~ 
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APPOINTMENTS 


None of the Vacancies for Women advertised below 
relates to a woman to whom the Control of Engagement 
Ovder, 1943, applies. 
£p ATTERSEA 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


Applications are invited by the Governors of Sir Walter 
St. John’s Schools Trust for the Headmastership of 
Battersea Grammar School, a Secondary School aided by 
the London County Council. The new Headmaster will be 
required to enter on his duties on the Ist September, hs 45, 
Salary in accordance with the Lendon Burnham Scale. 
Applications must be submitted not later than the 19th April 
to Mr. G. W. Trimmer, Clerk to the Governors, 29, Bridle 
Road, Shirley, Croydon, Surrey, from whom information 
and forms of application can be obtained. 


»YRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION in- 

) vites applications for Producers and Assistants in a 
new Services Educational Unit, which is being formed as 
part of the Educational Scheme for men and women awaiting 
demobilisation. In selecting candidates, importance will be 
attached to knowledge of life in the Forces and teaching and 
broadcasting experience. Among the posts will be two for 
specialists with good academic qualifications in science and 
history respectively, and at least one post will require 
journalistic training. Appointment will be to the unestab- 
lished staff, and entry to the permanent staff must be subject 
to consideration after the war. Salary, not more than £600 
per annum on appointment, rising to £800, or £750, 
rising to £1,000 plus £44 4s. Od. cost-of-living bonus 
Applications, with details of age and expertence, should be 
sent to APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and must be received not later than 7 days 
after the appearance of this advertisement Envelopes 
must be marked “ Services Educational Unit.” 
| ERTFORDSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 

EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Applications are invited from men and women with 
experience in Advit Education for two posts of Tutor 
Organiser for F urther Education. The posts are permanent, 
but candidates will be appointed on a temporary basis, in 
the first instance, although they wil! be eligible to apply for 
the permanent position after the war. Appropriate Burnham 
Secondary Scale salary plus four increments for post of 
special responsibility, and travelling expenses on the 
county scale. Further details of the appointments and 
Forms of Application will be sent on receipt of a stamped 
addressed envelope. Completed applications, together with 
two recent testimonials and the names of two referees, must 
be returned to the Counry Epucatron Orricer, County 
Hal!, Hertford, not later than April 9th. 

ELTON LONGMORE., 
Clerk of the County Council 

County Hall, Hertford 
Sth March, 1945. 
| INCOLN’S Inn 

4 ancing and Probate Managing Clerk 
Partnership. Box 199 
ings Governing Body of Liverpool College will proceed, 

in. due course, to appoint a HEADMASTER in 

Howard, Master-elect 


Solicitors require admitted Convey- 
Prospects of 


succession to the Rev. Canon R. W 
of St. Peter’s Hall, Oxford 
Honours Graduates of Oxford or Cambridge, being 
Members of the Church of England, who might be willing 
to submit their names for consideration, should write te 
the SECRETARY OF LivrRPooL COLLEGE, Liverpool, 18, 
giving age, degree, school, college, and war service. 
Detailed particulars of the appointment will be Sent to 
those whom the Governing Body ask to submit their names 
for consideration 
,TNIVERSITY OF 


ABERDEEN 


CHAIRS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY 
AND ENGINEERING 

The CHAIRS of POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
ENGINEERING, under the patronage of the University 
Court, are vacant through the resignation of Professor 
L. M. Fraser, M.A., Ph.D., and the death of Professor 
W. Blackadder, D.Sc., respectively. Persons who desire 
to be considered for cither of these posts are requested o 
lodge their names with the Secretary of the University by 
tre 31st March, 1945. 

The persons appointed will take up duty on Ist October, 
1945, or on such other date as may be arranged. A suc- 
cessful candidate on National Service may be granted leave 
of absence until released 

Salaries: Political Economy, £1,350. Engineering, 
£1,350, or such sum as the University Court may determine. 

Particulars of appointment may be obtained from the 


undersigned. 
H. J. BUTCHART, 

Fhe University, Aberdeen. Secretary. 
\ YARDENS and Assistant Wardens (Women) required 

} for War Workers’ Clubs in various parts of the 
country. Candidates must be capable of dealing with and 
understanding industrial workers aged 20-35, able to keep 
simple accounts and manage the house, organise the canteen 
and be generally responsible for the running of the club. 
Demestic help provided. Salary: Wardens, £250 pa: 
Assistant Wardens, £200-£250 p.a.; deduction of £20-£30 
p.a. if resident. 

Applications, giving full name and address, cate of birth, 
details of educational attainments, industrial training. 
previous employment, including salary in present post, 
should be addressed to MINisTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL 
Service, Appointments Dept., Sardinia Street, London, 
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